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RIGHT NOW is the time to take the 
kinks out of your production plans for 
the new fertilizer year. ARCADIAN® 
Nitrana® and Urana® Nitrogen Solu- 
tions have many properties that make 
greater efficiency in a fertilizer blending 
and mixing plant. 


In addition, these ARCADIAN Ni- 
trogen Solutions help make your cured 
fertilizers the top-condition products 
that sell your service to American 
farmers. 

Take full advantage of the values of 
ARCADIAN Nitrana and Urana 
Nitrogen Solutions in ammoniation, 
granulation and conditioning of your 
fertilizer products. Call on Nitrogen 
Division Technical Service for experi- 
enced help — their service is available 
to customers without charge. 








NITROGEN DIVISION siies chemice! & dye comorerion Qa 


New York 6, N. Y. * Hopewell, Va. * Ironton, Ohio * Omaha 7, Neb. indianapolis 20, Ind. S DIVISION / 
Columbia 1,5.C. * Atlanta 3, Ga. * San Francisco 3, Cal. * Los Angeles 15, Cal. 





Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours, Fcom these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 
Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fivosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 

From the olt—wet reek storage ond érying plont. with éry rock Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


storage silos in ry 3 These silos, 29 in number, have 
8 total capacity of 40,000 tons of dried rock. Under the silos are 
four runways where 40 railroad cars can be loased at a time 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





HOW DOES usm sf 


YOUR cDGtN/crows 
Y 


Your business as a fertilizer manufacturer grows best w 
farmer’s crops grow best. And the growth of both is 5 
by the same outstanding Fertilizer ingredient... Organj 


There is no better source of Organic Nitrogen t 
TANKAGE. It is 100% natural organic. It is cog 
water. insolubility and availability, testing ap 

MIROW TANKAGE is uniform both in g 


e sure way to make your sales gro 
tions of SMIROW TANKAGE 
eek in your goods. 


@ We will gladly send 
samples and prices. 


SMIROW 


TANKAGE ze ro alee 


coe 
Recessed hhaconace GROW 





SMITH- ROWLAND COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
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by Bruce Moran 


The de-salting of ocean water, for which 
Congress is voting $10,000,000, may sound like 
boondoggling to many, but to the fertilizer in- 
dustry it is a serious, long-range problem—in 
which we should all take an active interest. For 
unless ways and means are found to make syn- 
thetic water at a reasonable price and in tremend- 
ous quantities, the de-salting of the ocean may 
be the only way to keep agriculture functioning. 

It has taken almost a generation for us to take 
seriously the warnings of the geologists that the 
water-tables are sinking. We have not been able 
to believe that so vital a thing as water could 


ever vanish. We just couldn't picture a world of 
almost total drought. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER and PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY, entered as second class matter, 
October 12, 1910, at the post office at Atlanta, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Published 
monthly except semi-monthly in September, by Walter W. Brown Publishing Co., Inc., 75 
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, Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Yet there is every danger that this will happen. 
And it is up to science to find an answer so we 
can be ready. The de-salting of the oceans, if it 
can be done economically, will logically lead to 
large-scale pipelines, carrying water as such lines 
now carry oil and gas. 


Our technical personnel could well devote 
serious thought to the subject; and our manage- 
ments could well afford to help finance research 
time that may mean the future salvation of agri- 
culture, and therefore of plant food and other 
crop chemicals manufacture. 


Ten millions would be a drop in the bucket, if 
the bucket comes up dry some day! 
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Which of these processes fits your need 7 


@ SINGLE SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS 


@ TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


If your business is listed here 

you will find that the Harte 

System has a virtual storehouse of 

knowledge that can be applied 

to your project. The Harte engineers 

are specialists in engineering for 

the fertilizer industry. Specialists 

in visualization and application. Specialists in 
handling jobs quickly, economically and efficiently. 


The diversified experience and knowledge of our engineers 
is available to you in planning the design and construction 
of a raw materials processing plant or a mixing plant. 

The Harte System can be applied on a specific immediate 
problem or on over-all broad-range planning. Whatever your 
fertilizer plant needs, the Harte organization can handle 
your complete job or any part, from original plans 

to finished operating plant. 


In fertilizer plant planning there is no substitute for experience. 
Why not call in the Harte organization for a discussion 
of your plans? There is no obligation, of course. 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE PLANTS 


NITRIC ACID 


STORAGE BUILDINGS 


NITRIC ACID ACIDULATION 


NITROPHOSPHATE PLANTS 


INSECTICIDE PLANTS 


SULPHURIC ACID 


WAREHOUSES 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


GRANULATION PLANTS 


FERTILIZER MIXING PLANTS 


John J. Harte 
Company 


ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 


284 TECHWOOD DRIVE, N. W., ATLANTA @ NEW YORK @ HOUSTON @ MEXICO, D. F. © HAVANA @ WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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SEARLES 


1 


‘these ave the products 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Located in the heart of California's great Mojave Desert — 
one of the world’s richest sources of diversified chemicals 
for Industry and Agriculture—the Trona plant of AP&CC 
takes from the brine deposits of fabulous Lake Searles an 
inexhaustible supply of basic chemicals for Farm and Fac- 
tory. That is why the Chemical Industry looks to TRONA 
as its prime source of raw materials for the myriad of 
chemical products we live by. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California E.J1 


* 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York INDUSTRIAL 


* 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California; San Antonio, Texas 


Export Division * 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


PRODUCERS OF BASIC CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE—SODA ASH — BORAX — POTASH —SALT CAKE 
—LITHIUM—BROMINE and o diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. 
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JHE WEATHLXLY) AACKACE 





The Weatherly P 
control features. 
Weatherly designed equipment, built to do 
the job accurately, economically. 
on of installation. and 
f personnel. 


eatherly 








. M. WEATHERLY COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
830 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia PHONE: Elgin 8384 














31 FACTORIES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 


Albany, Georgia 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Augusta, Georgia 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Bartow, Florida 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Carteret, New Jersey 

Chicago Heights, lilinois 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Columbus, Georgia 

Dallas, Texas 

East St. Louis, Ilinois 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Houston, Texas 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Jeffersonville, indiana 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Montgomery, Alabama 

Nashville, Tennessee 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Norfolk, Virginia 

North Kansas City, Missouri 

Presque Isle, Maine a 
Sandusky, Ohio bf ot 9 ig : a es 
Sigio, Tennessee baits. citi J ce x iil 
Waterico, towa 

Wilmington, North Carolina 


Winona, Minnesota ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Also soles offices in Hovona, 


Cube, ond Son Juan, Puerto Rico General Office, P.O. Box 1685, Atlanta 1, Georgia 





Established in 1834 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 
and Bagging Units 


Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 
Tailings Pulverizers — 


Swing Hammer and Cage Type 


“4 Dust Weigh Hoppers 


1S Vibrating Screens Acid Weigh Scales 


Belt Conveyors — 
a Stationary and Shuttle Types 


FERTILIZER ¥ 
EQUIPMEN 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 


Batching Hoppers 


Bucket Elevators Hoppers and Chutes 
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fertilizers and 


ingredients travel 


economically in 


Bemis Bags Which types of Bemis Bags? 
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Spies MULIWALIS 








Here’s a good yardstick... 


Bemis Waterproot (laminated-texatiio) Bags 


if you have a really hard -to-pack fertilizer or fertilizer 
ingredient — one that requires special protection against 
moisture gain or loss, escape of odors, loss from snag- 
ging or tearing. This is the strongest shipping bag made 
—-particularly suitable for export. 


Bemis Flexiplty Sage if you need a little less than 
the super- protection of Bemis Waterproof Bags. These 
laminated, all-crinkled paper bags are tough, shock- 
resistant, flexible . . . handle and stack easily. 


Bemis Cotton Bas® if you want a sturdy, attrac- 
tive bag with sales appeal and top-brand reproduction. 
Bemis Cotton Bags, white or dress print, are popular 
for their secondary household uses. 


Bemis Buriap Beas if you are after maximum mile- 
age... durable and economical. 


Bemis Multiwatis if you want quality paper bags 


with the best multicolor brand printing in the bag 
business. 


Bemis 


408 Pine St., Box 46 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 








CONSERVATIVE as this department has always been, perhaps 
we will not be thought wild-eyed and radical if we say a kind word 
for the Ford guaranteed wage plan. It can be a mighty big 


factor in continuing the upward trend of the US standard of 
living. 








HENRY FORD THE FIRST was called "starry-eyed" when he set a firm 
floor of $5 a day under his wages, so the lowest sweeper 
received what then was princely compensation. When the shock 
wore off, and all industry followed Henry's example, it was 
discovered that Americans had become a lush market for all sorts 
of former luxury goods. Not only did the major industries prosper, 
but so did the butcher, the baker and the fertilizer maker. 

BUT THE FIRST BENEFICIARY of the Ford plan should logically be 


the maker of machines that get more work done per man-hour... 
automation. 

















Yours faithfully, 


ee. 





KNOW you are RIGHT and get 
es © a A COMPLETE PACKAGE 


NO PROBLEMS by ordering from one source 
NO WORRIES Our system has no flaws 







= . . 
Nitrogen Solution System 
We have been handling Nitrogen Solution problems 
SEND FOR YOUR BOOKLET for 20 years. Don’t depend on a source who knows 
- ; nothing of your problems. We can give you tested 
The Installation and Operation of a ° —_ ° 
inden: Geleticn fecteat’ to RO. Sen and guaranteed valves, pipe, fittings and all the mis- 
4628, Atlonta, 2, Go. cellaneous items you need on one order. Call, Write 


or Wire J. A. (Joe) Naylor and know you are right. 


J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


285 Marietta St., N.W. AL 3871 Atlanta, Ga. 
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Le 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


AVAILABLE IN THE COMING FERTILIZER SEASON 
FROM 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


PRODUCED BY 


ESCAMBIA BAY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


E 3) 
44s 
ESCAMBIA BAY 
yy 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA @ AMMONIUM NITRATE @ AMMONIATED NITROGEN SOLUTIONS @ NITRIC ACID 


~ 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
ATLANTA, GA., CABLE ADDRESS ASHCRAFT 


ss COLUMBUS. OnIO 
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pack 
your 


fertilizer 


DRIBBLING e 
IN BASKETBALL 
SOK... 





BUT NOT INA 














4 
FERTILIZER in . 
Ly 
@ Agood dribbler may be worth his weight 4 iq 
in gold... in basketball, but in your plant, 
dribbling expensive granular fines through CHASE MULTIWALL ; 
i 


poor fitting bucket lips can result in costly 
contamination, 

Blaw-Knox Chemical and Fertilizer Buck- 
ets are designed with /ight-/itting lips to pre- 
vent leakage. They stop the dribbling away 
of your profits, These cast alloy steel lips also 
resist abrasion and prolong bucket life. 

For a detailed description of the important 
features in Blaw-Knox Buckets, write for 
Bulletin 2378 today. 


CHASE 
ey mace), i :y \ ch. 








BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division Place your next order with: 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 Branches and Sales Offices-Coast-to-Coast 


Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








BLAW-KNOX FERTILIZER BUCKETS 


. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


| TRIPLE 
SUPER- 








1. RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
f \). a 4 2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 
h > 3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Superior phosphate fertilizers have been produced for 

nearly 30 years. This unequalled experience is your assurance 

of quality and dependability in Triple Superphosphate. To pian 
: ‘ bi ' your shipments for maximum satistaction, call upon your 

ye ee Bradiey & Baker representative today. 


' ; : \ Division 
> A 2 ’ TENNESSEE DU T 


| CORPORATION & Tampa, Florida 









” | ;.,\ | Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER 
’ ‘ 155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA * INDIANAPOLIS 
f $T. LOUIS * NORFOLK * HOUSTON 




















er ee 
Bae. 


of modern fertilizer processing equipment 
MIXERS DRIERS 
HOISTING EQUIPMENI POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONVEYING EQUIPMENI AMMONTATOR SYSTEMS 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


There are good reasons for the widespread use of Ehrsam performance as a standard of 
comparison in the fertilizer processing industry. Operators have found in many years of 
experience that Ehrsam engineering service and efficient, durable Ehrsam machinery 
helps them to produce more tonnage at a lower cost. Whether you need one piece of 
equipment, modernization, or a complete new plant—send for Ehrsam .. . for service 
and products keyed to your needs today. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co,, Enterprise, Kansas, U.S.A, 











SCHACHTE AUTOMATIC WEIGHING DEVICE 


Model AJ 155 


for attachment to 


Exact Weight Bagging Scales 


Converts your manual bagging oper- 
ation into a fast, accurate unit that 
clamps, weighs and releases bags 
automatically. 


No structural changes necessary for 
installation. The unit is attached to 
your present scale without any dis- 
ruption of your operation. 


One unit will give more production 
and more accurate weights than is 


possible with two hand operated MOLONY FERTILIZER COMPANY 


scales. . BOX 314 CHARLESTON, S. C. PHONE 4-5356 
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International’s New Triple Superphosphate so quickly received 


unprecedented acceptance 


|» the fertilizer industry, few products have 
ever generated such ready and enthusiastic 
approval as International’s new ‘“fine-texture”’ 
Triple Superphosphate. When this new fertilizer 
ingredient was announced the first of the year, 
acceptance was immediate and widespread. 

We at International appreciate your keen in- 
terest in this improved Triple Super ... and your 
orders for it. They make the years of research 
and investment in developing this new product 


even more gratifying. If you have not yet had 
opportunity to see this new International prod- 
uct, we invite you to write the Phosphate Chem- 
icals Division for samples and quotations. 

Your first glance will tell you why its fine, 
uniform and virtually dust-free texture gives 
such improved results — promotes better granu- 
lation in high analysis plant foods — reduces 
the need to grind before mixing — assures thor- 
ough and more complete ammoniation, 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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more and more 
granulated 

fertilizer manufacturers 

are turning to 


rotary dryers 


to speed production...reduce drying costs 


clin 




















Installations are individually engineered for your problems. 
Results can be pre-determined in our pilot plant. We’ll be 
glad to show you how the fertilizer industry has found a new 
way to efficient and profitable drying. 


A Louisville engineer will survey your present operation with- 
out obligation on your part. Take advantage of Louisville’s 
equipment and experience. Phone or write today. 


Over SO years of creative drying engineering 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Dryer Sales Office: 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
139 South Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
General Offices: 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
in Canada: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 
Offices in all principal cities 
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F i is your 
fortune... 


ARE YOU MAKING THE MOST OF IT ? 


RESEARCH has proved bold, pure, brilliant 
colors have greater legibilty—better recogni- 
tion. Properly used they give display value to 
your trademark—help to register YOUR 
BRAND in the customer’s mind. 


YOUR PACKAGE—No single method is appli- 


cable to all designs. St. Regis employs all tech- 
niques — recommends the right combinations 
for you. 

St. Regis Multiwalls are designed and printed 
for display—for advertising—for selling. Color 
harmony, design, typography, art technique and 
printing process are selected to that end. 


Created by The Men behind TAE MAN FROM ST.REGIS — 


Brand Printing 


LINE PRINTING 


The basic style, executed at its best 


SCREEN PRINTING 
Photographic reproduction is de 

MULTI-TONE PRINTING 
A unique combin 


Printing with screen effe 
Many effects available 


Where 


cts (or tone). 
at little or no extr 


ng new designs 
tiwall package, 


sired. 
ation of line (or solid) 


a charge. 


OTHER BRIEFCASES TO BE OPENED 


cnn parent 
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CLOSURES Our 
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MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 


ST. REGIS 
PAPER COMPANY 


Sales Subsidiary —St. Regis Sales Corpora- 
tion, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Unseasonably cool weather and an 
intermittent drizzle of rain failed to 
chill the welcome accorded the new 
National Plant Food Institute at its 
preliminary convention when the 
joint memberships of the National 
Fertilizer Association and the Ameri 
can Plant Food Council met at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. June 12-15. 
Leaders of the two merging organi- 
zations had so carefully integrated 
their plans that the meeting went 
along as smoothly as if the new In- 
stitute had been functioning as a 
unit for a long while. 

Sunday afternoon, opening day of 
the convention, was devoted to regis- 
tration and handshaking. Monday 
morning saw the NPFI directors- 
elect (whose new duties did not be- 
come official until July) meeting as 
a committee, while NFA and APFC 
Technical Committees met jointly 


Later in the morning a forum of 
well-qualified experts appeared in 
a discussion of “Problems Relating to 
Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures” that 
drew an overflow crowd to the meet 
ing room 

The afternoon was filled with rec 
reational events, and the nitrogen 
producers were hosts at a _ before- 
dinner hospitality hour. After dinner, 
the auditorium was the setting for 
an open house affair featuring door 
prizes and dancing 

Tuesday brought a forenoon ses 
sion with a varied and popular pro 
gram centered around a Youth Panel 
of boys representing major farm 
groups among the newer generation, 
and closing with an address by E. L 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Ag 
riculture, 

E. A. Geoghehan of Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., New Orleans, chairman 
of NFA’s Board of Directors, presid 
ed. In his opening remarks, he laud- 
ed the merger as “not only promot- 
ing our own interests, but those of 
agriculture and the nation as well.” 
Calling for wholehearted support of 
the new Institute, he reminded, “This 
is your association. Your help and 
guidance is needed, Let us hear your 
criticisms.” 


18 


Edwin Pate of Dixie Guano Co., 
Laurinburg, N. C., APFC Executive 
Committee chairman, added his en- 
dorsement of the new organization. 
“Now we can speak with a single 
voice... a new voice with a familiar 
tone,” he said. “The industry needs 
and must have a strong, active trade 
association. Nothing worthwhile was 
ever accomplished without enthusi- 
asm.” 

The afternoon once again was 
taken over by recreation events, 
with a pre-banquet hospitality hour, 
courtesy of the potash producers. 
The banquet held to an informal pro- 
gram featuring introduction of a few 


guests and officers, and a musical in- 
terlude. Dancing concluded the eve- 
ning. 

Wednesday morning’s business ses- 
sion, at which Edwin Pate presided, 
brought two prominent legislators 
before the group: Harold D. Cooley 
of North Carolina, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
and John L. McClellan of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Thus, with a successful, well-at 
tended convention behind it, the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute appeared 
to be launched toward new heights 
of service to the fertilizer industry 


INSTITUTE OFFICERS 


J. A. Howell, President E. A. Geoghegan, Chairman 

J. A. Howell of Richmond, Va., became president and E. A. Geoghegan 
of New Orleans, La., chairman of the Board of Directors of the newly-formed 
National Plant Food Institute on Julv 1. 

Institute officers were named June 13 at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors-elect meeting as a committee. The Institute, combining the member- 
ships of the American Plant Food Council and The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, now becomes the only national association of manufacturers of 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials. 

Other officers, all of Washington, D. C., elected to assume office July 1, 
are: Executive Vice Presidents, Dr. Russel] Coleman and Paul T. Truitt; Vice 
President, W. R. Allstetter; Secretary, Louis H. Wilson; and Treasurer, W. S. 
Ritnour. 

Mr. Howell, president of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., and Mr. 
Geoghegan, vice-president of the Southern Cotton Oil Co., also were named 
to the Institute's Executive Committee. 

Other members of the Executive Committee are: Louis Ware, Chicago, 
president of International Minerals and Chemical Corp.; W. E. Shelburne, 
Atlanta, vice president of Armour and Co. and president of Armour Fertilizer 
Works; Ralph B. Douglass, Norfolk, Va., president of Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc.; John A. Miller, Louisville, Ky., president, Price Chemical Co., J. E. 
Totman, Baltimore, Md., president of Summers Fertilizer Co., Inc.; Edwin 
Pate, Laurinburg. N. C., president, Dixie Guano Co., and George E. Petitt, 
Washington, D. C., vice president, Potash Company of America. 
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NPFI Speakers: 1. Dr. Russell Coleman, NPFI, Washington 
Edwin Pate, Dixie Guano Company, Laurinbur, 
. The Honorable Ervin L. Peterson, Asst. 


culture, Washington. 


PETERSON 
ON 
USDA POLICY 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
E. L. Peterson told the NPFI pre- 
liminary convention that “the price 
support policy of the Department of 
Agriculture is emerging as a dy- 
namic, positive operation in the de- 
velopment of a sound agricultural 
economy” and “it is not in any way 
based on a desire to do away with 
price supports or to discredit them.” 

“We believe price supports are a 
market facilitating mechanism,” he 
said. “They should not be perverted 
to other purposes.” 

“At this time,” he continued, “with 
large government stocks of many 
commodities on hand, it is also neces- 
sary to use supports to prevent the 
agricultural markets of this coun- 
try and of the world from being de- 
moralized. Furthermore, until total 
stocks are reduced to a manageable 
basis, tight acreage controls will 
have to be continued on some crops. 

“This problem of surpluses has 
arisen in part out of a failure to ad- 
just to the technological revolution 
in agriculture. Many other problems 
have also sprung from this revolu- 
tion. It has made necessary much 
larger investments per agricultural 
worker—the average investment per 
worker for agriculture as a whole is 
now about $14,000. This in turn re- 
quires, along with better marketing, 
a lowering of costs per unit of pro- 
duction. Otherwise farmers cannot 
produce profitably. In this effort to 
lower costs per unit of output, plant 
foods are highly important.” 

Notwithstanding increased effici- 
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3. Rep. Harold D 


Cooley of North Carolina, Chairman of 


House Committee on Agriculture 


ecretary of Agri- 


4. Senator John L 


McClellan of Arkansas, Chairman of Senate 


Committee on Government Operations. 


ency in agriculture, the USDA of- 
ficial pointed out that: “Farmers 
must lower unit costs of production 
if they are to obtain proper rewards 
for their risks and labor. They must 
adjust production to markets. Re- 
search can help with more answers 
more quickly. Future agricultural 
needs will require farmers to make 
further increases in efficiency of our 
growing population is to continue 
well fed and is to use the same low 
percentage of take-home pay to pro 
vide continuously better eating.” 
Mr. Peterson cited that technologi- 
cal progress during the past 15 years 
has greatly increased output per acre, 
per animal and per man-hour and 
emphasized that “in this technologi- 
cal progress the more extensive and 


COOLEY 
ON 
CONSUMER “REVOLT” 


Chairman Harold D. Cooley, North 
Carolina, of the House Committee on 
Agriculture charged that “there is a 
deliberate and vicious effort being 


made to cause consumers to rise up 
and revolt against the farmers of our 
nation.” 


He told the convention that this 
is a part of a drive to destroy the 
farm program and that misinforma- 
tion and prejudices now being spread 
over the country threaten to bring 
about depression in agriculture that 
will imperil the nation’s total econ 
omy. 

“Those who live in industrial areas 
and consuming centers,’ he said, 
“are being told in effect that farmers 
are parasites and are living high on 
government checks, the farmer is 


wiser use of plant foods has played 
a major role.” 

He concluded that “the economic 
level of our country is good” and 
added that “on the basis of present 
information, it appears reasonable to 
project that agriculture will share 
in this prosperity to the extent that 
its production can be balanced with 
markets, and, even more important- 
ly, to the extent that agriculture 
continues to apply science and tech- 
nology to its production and mer- 
chandising.” He pointed out that“... 
output per man in agriculture in 1954 
was 40 percent above 1947, and al- 
most double 1939,” adding that “this 
improvement must continue if agri- 
culture is to keep pace with the rest 
of our economy.” 


preying upon the public, and that the 
farm program is responsible for the 
high cost of living.” 

Mr. Cooley called upon the Insti- 
tute and all industries closely allied 
with agriculture to join with farm- 
ers “to tell the truth about agri- 
culture.” 

He proposed a positive, non-politi 
cal public relations program for 
farmers “a program to plant the 
truth about agriculture wherever it 
cannot be found—a program to bring 
all farmers together in a common 
bond—a program to cultivate under 
standing between farmers and their 
customers in the cities.” He submit- 
ted a detailed outline for such a 
program. 

Mr. Cooley said the truth is: “Con 
sumers today are getting more and 
better food for a smaller portion of 
their income than ever before in the 
history of our nation. The farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s food dollar 
has dropped from 53¢ in 1946 to 42¢ 
today. The average farm per capita 
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Editors Honored By Institute 
V. C. Weidner (left) representing Kirk Fox, editor oi SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des 


Moines, Iowa, and 


Tom Leadley (right), editor of THE NEBRASKA FARMER, Lincoln, 


were presented awards for “superior journalistic contributions toward the building of the 
soils of our nation’ by the National Plant Food Institute at its preliminary convention, 
Presentation was made by Louis Wilson (center), Institute secretary 

Judges for the contest were seven nationally-known leaders in the field of agri- 


culture and business. Scrolls signed by the 


national judges were awarded Mr. Fox 


(who received the award for the second time), representing the winner among maga- 
zines of more than 300,000 circulation and to Mr, Leadley, representing magazines of 
less than 300,000 circulation. The 44 national farm magazines entered represented a total 


readership exceeding 50,000,000 


income is scarcely half the per capita 
income of non-farm people. Farm in- 
come is declining, farmers are in 
trouble and they are frightened and 
need your help to the end that the 
truth might be told concerning their 
programs.” 

Emphasizing the great market for 
industry that has been created by im- 
proved farm income since the farm 
program was inaugurated 22 years 
ago, Mr. Cooley pointed out that 
farmer expenditures for fertilizer 
and lime have jumped from $125,- 
000,000 in 1932 to $1,200,000,000 in 
1954; that in 1932 there were 1,022,- 
000 tractors on farms, today there are 
almost 5,000,000; that our farmers 
owned 810,000 trucks then, now they 


KEY TO PICTURES 
< 3 


1. Mr. & Mrs. James E. Totman, Sum- 
mers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore. 

2. R. H. Norris, Jr., Alabama By Prod- 
ucts Co., Birmingham, Roy Keane, Hercu- 
les Powder Co., Wilmington, B. W. Guess, 
Swift & Co., Chicago 

3. Mrs. Jack Lindsey, S. B. McCoy, Chi- 
cago, Jack Lindsey, Shreveport, all with 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp 

. Mr, & Mrs, Fred Purcell, Combustion 
Engineering. Co., Atlanta 

5. W. E. Schaffnit, Stedman Foundry & 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Ed_ Valliant, 
E. S. Valliant & Sons, Centerville, Md 

6. Mr. & Mrs. R. D. Molony, Mr. & Mrs 
John C. Molony, all with Molony Fer 
tilizer Co., Charleston. 

7. Vincent Sauchelli, and William Cas- 
pert. both with Davison Chemical Co., 

altimore 

8. Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Molony, Mr. & Mrs. 
R. D. Molony, Mr. & Mrs H. Schachte, 
all with Molony Fertilizer Co., Charleston. 

9. Mr. & Mrs. Arnold Newmann, Red 
Star Fertilizer Co., Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

10. Mr. & Mrs . Nauseman, Davi- 
son Chemical Co., Mr. & Mrs. Robt. S 
Mueller, R. S. Mueller Co., Mr. & Mrs. 
M. G. Geiger, Davison Chemical Co.,, all 
from Baltimore 

11, . D. Jacob, VU. 8S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Robert Q. Parks, Grace 
Chemical Co., Memphis. 

12. Paul Sanders, Southern Planter, 
Richmond, George Gage, Anderson Fer- 
tilizer Co, 

13. H. Nowak, New York, Henry Maddux, 
Raleigh, both with Potash Import & Chem- 
ical Corp., Arthur Smith, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore 

14. Mr. & Mrs. Ben Pickering, U. S. Pot- 
ash Co., New York, L. Graham Campbell, 
Chamberlin & Barclay, Cranbury 

15. Troy Morris, Nat'l. Container Corp., 
Mobile, Mrs. W. H. Norris, Savannah, 
J. B. Jones, E. 8. Gandrud Co., Nashville, 
Tenn 

16. Dudley George, Richmond Guano 
Co., Richmond, Thos. Davies, Synthetic 
Nitrogen Prod., Columbia, T. H. Pitt, 
Planters Cotton Oil & Fert. Co., Rocky 
Mount 

17. Ed Kapusta, NPFI, Washington, 
Bruce Cloaninger, Clemson College, Clem- 
son 

18. Mr. & Mrs. Tom Ware, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, with 
daughter Sherry] 

19. Mr. & Mrs. Fred J. Woods, Gulf Fert. 


20. Mr. s. Wm, Morgan, Mr. & Mrs 
Wm. Chadwick, all with International Min 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago 

21. Carolyn, Mr. & Mrs. Bert Tucker, 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima 
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own almost 3,000,000 trucks; grain 
combines on farms have increased 
from 60,000 in 1932 to 960,000 today; 
corn pickers from 50,000 to 660,000: 
milking machines from 100,000 to 
740,000. 

“My one great purpose in coming 
here to talk to you,” he told the con- 
vention, “is to plead for harmony in 
the ranks of agriculture—to call up- 
on you to help us tell the truth to 
the consumers of our country and to 
bring producers and consumers to- 
gether in a common cause—the gen- 
eral welfare of all of our people.” 


McClellan 
on 


Government Operations 


John L. McClellan of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, describ- 
ed the work of that body toward 
streamlining federal administration. 


He outlined the major revisions that 
have taken place in recent years, and 
told how efficiency has been im- 
proved while the cost of government 
services have been reduced through 
intelligent study. 

Basically, the senator said, all im 
portant recommendations of investi 
gative bodies—such as the Hoover 
commission have been effected 
with an extension of essential serv 
ices and a saving to the taxpayer 
on these phases of the nation’s op- 
eration, 

While the cost of maintaining any 
thing as tremendous as the federal 
framework can be nothing less than 
staggering, Chairman McClellan con 
cluded, only diligent effort on the 
part of legislative committees deal 
ing with government operation can 
assure the taxpayers of getting the 
maximum service out of each tax 
dollar. 





eal Fine 





WARD is 
MODERATOR 


Professor William B. Ward, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors and 
head of the Department of Exten- 
sion Teaching and Information at 
Cornell University, told how “the 
science of farming requires trained 
farmers and there is no better place 
for training than in these fine youth 
organizations of our great nation, the 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, and the National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Association.” 

He spoke as moderator of the 
Youth Panel featuring talks by rep 
resentatives of the 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and the Nation- 
al Junior Vegetable Growers Asso 
ciation, the combined memberships 
of which exceed 2,500,000. 

“Personally, and as a representa- 
tive of one of our great land-grant 
colleges, I am happy to see the recog- 
nition the fertilizer industry is 


giving to our young agricultural peo 
ple. I am glad to see that you recog- 
nize our farm youth as our most 
important crop. It’s one bountiful 
crop grown on American farms 
which no one suggests needs any 
price supports or parity ratios. 

He described 4-H, FFA, and 
NJVGA members as “young men 
and women who are dedicated to im 
proving rural America through proj 
ects and programs that have practi 
cal applications on our farms 
projects that are relatively small in 
size, but equally great in application 
to the farms on which they will be 
carried out in the not too distant 
future.” 


GUNTER ON 
SOIL BUILDING 


An impressive speaker was Wil 
liam D. Gunter, 20, of Live Oak, 
Florida, national president of the 
Future Farmers of America, who 
said “soil building and a safe future 
for farming are two inseparable en 
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tities. This awareness is a sign of 
progress in itself, for young people 
hold persistently to convictions made 
early in their lives.” 

He reported that over 300,000 
Future Farmers of America produced 
food for world demands last year, 
and added that “almost eighty-eight 
million dollars were invested in the 
farming business by active FFA 
members as of January 1 a year 
ago.” He said that “these totals are 
small when compared with agricul- 
ture’s massive figures, but they indi- 
cate what Future Farmers, under 
twenty-one years of age, are doing.” 

“FFA members all over the coun- 
try have received encouragement 
and cooperation from national, state, 
and local organizations and individu- 
als in the job of soil building,” he 
reported. “The fertilizer industry has 
encouraged us to assume greater 
leadership in getting experiment sta- 
tion recommendations carried out 
on the farms. We have benefited 
from the technical ‘know-how’ and 
better judgment of many.” 

“The sound land management 
principles we are learning and en- 
deavoring to put into practice are 
nothing new. They are measures you 
have considered for a long time. The 
difference is that we, as young peo- 
ple, look at these methods in a fresh, 
new, exciting way. We have much to 
learn and much to accomplish with 
what we already know. I believe 
that we can do it with people like 
you behind us.” 


JR. VEGETABLE 
GROWERS 


Joe Strickland, 16, and Tommy 
Dotson, 15, both of Summersville, W. 
Va., told the convention “if starved 
plants could only squeal like hungry 
pigs, we would pay more attention 
to their hunger needs.” They pre- 
sented a demonstration on “soil fer- 
tility and improvement” as repre- 
sentatives of the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. 

“Even though they (hungry plants) 
can't squeal, they have means of tell- 
ing us of their plant deficiencies 
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which we call hunger signs” Tommy 
and Joe pointed out with photo- 
graphs showing a corn leaf deficient 
in nitrogen. They explained that 
when a plant is hungry for phos- 
phorus it usually shows up in the 
purplish color of the leaves “of corn” 
and that when potash is lacking, the 
corn plants show a brownish crink- 
ling in the outer edges of the leaves, 
gradually working toward the mid- 
rib, 

“After the deficiencies show up, 
they would be hard for most of us 
to correct,” they explained. “There- 


RATLIFF 
ON CORN 


How a 15-year-old Mississippi 4-H 
Club Boy made 218 bushels of corn 
on an acre—while the national aver- 
age was about 37 bushels—is the in- 
teresting story of Lamar Ratliff, as 
he told it so amusingly to his audi- 
ence. Lamar, who lives on Route 2 
near Baldwyn, Miss., has averaged 
192 bushels on an acre for the past 
five years. 

“Mr. Taylor Smith, my county 
agent, told me when I enrolled .n the 
corn project in 1950 that if I would 
prepare a good seed bed, apply 
plenty of fertilizer and keep the 
weeds out, I could make 100 bushels 
of corn on one acre,” said Lamar. 
“My Dad didn’t believe this was 
possible because he had never fer- 
tilized corn and never made over 30 
bushels on one acre but he was anx- 
ious for me to try and he has en- 
couraged and helped me all the way 
through.” 

By following the fertilizer recom- 
mendations of his county agent and 
with the help of irrigation, Lamar re- 
ported he made 179 bushels of corn 
on an acre in 1950 and “had about 50 
visitors that year, mostly local farm- 
ers and agricultural workers.” The 
next year he made 187 bushels, was 
given many honors and “had about 
100 visitors.” 

“I still believed that I could make 
200 bushels on that acre and Mr. 











Youth Panel: William D. Gunter, Future 
Farmers of America, Live Oak, Fla., Lamar 
Ratliff, 4-H Club, Baldwin, Miss., Joe 
Strickland, Summersville, W. Va., Tommy 
Dotson, NJVGA, Summersville, William B 
ard, Cornell University, Ithaca 
fore, we recommend you do a good 
job of fertilization and avoid most of 
the trouble.” 

Tommy and Joe pointed out that 
“hungry” crops result in limited 
yields and quality and that if the 
United States is to “remain one of 
the best fed people in the world,” 
plant food deficiencies must be cor- 
rected both in the garden as well as 
on crop lands. 

In the course of their demonstra- 
tion, the two young men have point- 
ed out: (1) What a crop planted in a 
given acreage for a given yield will 
take from the soil in one year; (2) 
The deficiency characteristics of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, and potash; and 
(3) How plant food deficiencies may 
be corrected, using “three methods 
of applying a complete fertilizer to 
the garden and three methods of ap- 
plying nitrogen in supplemental fer- 
tilization.” 


Smith and my Dad began to believe 
that I might make it,” Lamar said. 
He made 214 bushels in 1952, and 
had “over 300 visitors from several 
states that year.” 

“But shucks, I still wasn’t satis- 
fied,” Lamar continued. “I believe 
that I could make 300 bushels on that 
acre. I figured that if I could get 
30,000 plants, one ear to each stalk, 
100 ears to the bushel, that I could 
make 300 bushels. Mr. Smith told me 
he thought I was getting too many 
plants, but to go ahead if I wanted to 
try it. I put 32,000 plants on that 
acre and that was too many. The sun 
couldn’t get in and I dropped down 
to 165 bushels. This was still high in 
the county though. 

“You can see that disappointments 
happen in 4-H Club work just as they 
do in everything else, just as they 
will all through life, but I still be- 
lieve I could reach that 300 bushel 
goal. I was determined to try with 
28,000 plants. We had another severe 
drouth, but of course this didn’t 
bother me like it did everyone else 
in the county because I had a 3-acre 
pond full of water. I irrigated seven 
times and made 218.5 bushels. It 
was all corn and no glue. This was 
high in the state. I had about 500 
visitors from all over the United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

“I was disappointed ’cause some 
Yankee farmer from Iowa beat me 
last year but he better stay on his 
toes because I still believe I can 
make 300 bushels on that acre and 
I'm trying again this year.” 


FERTILIZER 
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NICE SLICE 


... and the farmers who are raising watermelons these days are re- 


ceiving a nice slice of the farm income, too. The use of modern com- 
mercial fertilizers has helped to increase that income. 

Potash, a major component of modern commercial fertilizers, en- 
riches the soil, improves crop quality, builds resistance to disease, and 
increases total product yield. USP's high-grade muriate of potash is 
free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the production 
of fertilizers that help raise the crops and the income of the Amer- 
ican farmer. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Southern Sales Office 


Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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DISCUSSION OF 
FERTILIZER - PESTICIDE 
MIXTURES By PANEL 








INTRODUCTION 
BY MODERATOR 


M. V. Bailey, Director 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, 


Technical 


American Cyanamid Company 


The control of pests and supply- 
ing nutrient elements with “one- 
shot’ treatments is not particularly 
new. For example, sulphur may be 
used as a fungicide or as a soil 
amendment, and often is effective 
for both purposes. Calcium cyana- 
mide, while commonly used as a 
fertilizer, is frequently applied so 
that it assists in the control of weeds 
or fungus diseases. Copper, as a 
spray, is quite generally used as a 
fungicide, but it is also useful in 
correcting copper deficiency in 
plants. Similarly, zinc salts are 
sometimes added to pesticide sprays 
to correct a nutrient deficiency. The 
use of pesticides mixed ith turf 
grass fertilizers is widespread and 
on the increase, but the total volume 
is small. 

However, as you know, it is only 
in very recent years that compara- 
tively large tonnages of standard 
complete fertilizers mixed with pes- 
ticides have been made. Whether 
this has occurred because effective 
new insecticides which are com- 
patible with fertilizers have more 
recently become available, or be- 
cause pests have become more nu- 


merous and destructive, is probably 
beside the point. We are in session 
this morning because of a few sim- 
ple facts: 


American farmers are suffering 
increasingly large crop losses be- 
cause of soil borne pests. 2. Chemi- 
cal pesticides are available which 
will eradicate or control these pests 
at reasonable costs for the materials. 
3. A number of these pesticides are 
compatible with fertilizers. 4. In 
some instances the farmer can re- 


duce labor costs by applying both 
fertilizers and pesticides in one op- 
eration. In these cases the proper 
time of application and exact plac- 
ing of the two compounds in the 
soil must coincide. 

The quick solution to the problem 
would appear to be to put the two 
compounds together and deliver the 
mixture to the farmer, but in prac 
tice this is not without serious ob- 
jections and 
sents to the fertilizer 
real and somewhat 
problem and the purpose of this 
meeting bring you some in 
formation on the subject. It is our 
very good fortune that four men 
who are interested and experienced 
in different phases of this subject 
have consented to participate in ow 
program. 


obstacles. This pre- 
industry a 


complicated 


is to 


FERTILIZER — PESTICIDE MIXTURES 
NOW BEING SOLD ACROSS THE MAP 


by K. D 
Head, Fertilizer and Lime Section, 
US Dehartment of 


Jacos 
Agriculture 


Fertilizer-pesticide mixtures have 
been used in the United States for 
at least 25 years, but it is only since 
1948 that serious attention has been 
given to their possibilities for simul- 
taneously providing nutrients to 
crops and controlling certain pests. 
It appears that South Carolina was 
the first state in which extensive 
use was made of such mixtures in 
controlling soil-borne insects at- 
tacking field Subsequently, 
their use for this purpose has spread 

adjacent states and to other re- 
gions. 


crops. 


<—KEY TO INSTITUTE PICTURES————@ 


1. John C., 
Atlanta 

. L. A. Krebs, Baugh & Sons Co., Mrs 
B. H. Brewster, both of Baltimore, Mr. & 
Mrs. Dean Gidney, U. S. Potash Co., New 
York 

3. R. H. Norris, Jr., Alabama By Prod 
ucts Corp., Birmingham, R Crabtree, 
Mr. & Mrs. J. B. Johnson, all with Hercu- 

; Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

4. Dr. N. E. Neidig, Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., San Franciseo, A, Wilkinson, 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., Mon- 
treal, Harold Ferguson, Balfour, Guthrie, 
San Francisco 

5. Mr. & Mrs. W. S. Tyler, Red Star Fer- 
tilizer Co., Sulphur Springs, Texas, Mr. & 
Mrs. Sam Nevins, Olin-Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., Little Rock 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis Wilson, NPFI, Wash- 
ington 

.M 


Mooar, Sturtevant Mill Co., 


r, & Mrs. D. N. Hauserman, Davison 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, celebrated their 
35th wedding anniversary the day this 
picture was made 
8. Mr. & Mrs. Dallas Culver, 
Seaford, Mr 
Minerals & 


Huston 
Mrs. Sid Keel 
Chem. Corp., 


Culver Co., 
International 
Chicago 

9. Louis Ware, Sherry! Ware, Mrs. Tom 
Ware, Tom Ware, Mrs. Louis Ware, all 
with International Minerals & Chem. Corp., 


( ~——-— 

10. B. C. Manker, Lansing, George Klein, 
Baltimore, Johnny Ground, Joplin, Joe 
Stough, Charleston, all with Davison 
Chemical Co 
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1l. T. C. Rogers, George Suggs, WH 
Mortimer, all with Allied Chemical & Dve 
Corp., New York, A. P. Sale, Jr., Sou. Fert 
Coop., Richmond 

12. Howard Thulbery, 
er & Chem, Co., Tampa 

13. J. E. Nunnally, Cotton Producers 
Assoc., Atlanta, Charlie Littlejohn, U. S 
Potash Co., Columbus, Cliff Collier, Pot 
ash Import & Chemical Corp., Atlanta 

14, Kim Barley, Diamond R Fertilizer 
Co., Winter Garden, Harold Krueger, Sted 
man Foundry & Mach. Co., Aurora, Ind 
George Barley, Diamond R Fertilizer Co., 
Winter Haven. 

15. C,. T. Harding and A. A. Farrell, both 
with Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp., Rich 
mond 

16. Mr. & Mrs. Claude Byrd, Procter 
Guill, all with Spencer Chemical Co., Kan 
sas City. 

17. Mr. & Mrs. Todd 
Lummus Co., New York 

18. Charles Wingo and R. J. Engelhardt, 
both with John J. Harte Co., Atlanta 

19. P Regan, American Cynamid Co., 
New York, Mrs. J 
York, A. A. Schultz, 
Co., Reading, W Weems, American 
Cyanamid Co., Louisville 

20. Harold Hamby, Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corp., Shreveport, T. R. Cocks, Farmers 
Coop. Fertilizer Purch., Kenbridge. Va 

21. Mr. & Mrs. Tom Bridgers, Farmers 
Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, Mr, & Mrs. Robert 
Ashcraft, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta 


Superior Fertiliz 


Lightfoot, The 


Pickering, New 
Reading Bone Fert 


As reported in communications 
from fertilizer control officials, fer 
tilizer-pesticide mixtures were reg 
istered or sold in 41 of the 52 major 
political units of the United States 
in the year ended June 30, 1954 
(Table 1). There is evidence, how 
ever, that fertilizer-pesticide mix 
tures of one kind or another were 
actually sold in practically all the 
units. Registrations or sales were 
reported for all the units in the New 
England, South Atlantic, West North 
Central, and Pacific regions.' In 
this connection, it should be noted 
that the fertilizer laws and regula 
tions of some states do not require 
that any fertilizer-pesticide mixtures 
be registered specifically as such, 
while in certain other states the 
registration requirements do not ap 
ply to custom mixtures. 
tion of fertilizer-pesticide 


Registra 
mixture: 
Texas 
(See Table 1, Next Page 
According to reports from 
lizer control 
pesticide 


is refused in 


ferti 
officials, fertilize: 
mixtures were registered 
1953-54 by a gross total 


(Table 1). The 


or sold in 
of 188 companies 
number of such companies ranged 
from one in the West South Central 
region to 70 in the South Atlantic 
region. The gross total of companies 


' As referred to herein, the units compris 
ing the several regions of the country 
are: New England Maine, N.H., Vt., 
Mass., R.I., Conn.; Middle Atlantic AP 
NJ., Pa., Del., D.C Md., 
Atlantic.Va., N.¢ 5.C Ga. 
North Central.Ohio, Ind. Il 
West North CentralMinn., lowa 
N.Dak., 8.Dak., Nebr Kans East South 
Central Ky., Tenn Ala Miss.; West 
South Centra! Ark La., Okla 
Mountain—-Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo,, N 
Mex., Ariz Utah, Nev PacificWash., 
Oreg Calif Territories..TH., PR 
Alaska 


Mich . 





Table |. 


Ended june W, 


Region 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 

Territories 


Total 


Number of States, or Territories 


Total 


2Seowsa a Nu Vy Oo 


52 


in Which 
Mixtures Were 
Registered or Sold 


6 
6b 
5 
Ac 
7 
3d 
le 
5f 
3 
19 


4) 


© including District of Columbia which has no fertilizer control. 
b All units except District of Columbia, 
©None reported for Michigan. 
dWNone reported for Mississippi. 


© Oklahoma. 


f None reported for Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. 


9 Puerto Rico. 


States and Territories in Which Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures Were Registered or Sold in Yeor 
1954, as Reported by Fertilizer Control 


icials 


Gross Number of 
Companies Registering 
or Selling 


18 
20 
70 

9 
28 
10 

1 
10 
16 

6 





Table 2. 


Region 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 

Territories > 


Total 


Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures 


1952-53 


Short Tons 


© Scholl, Wallace, and Fox (10). 


b Puerto Rico only. 


1953-54 


Short Tons 


Estimated Consumption of Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures in the United States and Territories 


All Mixed 
Fertilizers, 


1953-54° 


1,000 Short Tons 

352 
1,838 
5,022 
3,621 
1,343 
2,040 
713 
56 
273 
283 


15,541 





Table 3. 


Region 
New England 


Middle Atlantic 


South Atlantic 


East North Central 


West North Central 


East South Central 


West South Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Territories® 


Pesticides, Crops, and Pests 


Pesticide Used @ 


Chiordan; 

DDT, lindane, 2,4-D 
Chlordan, aldrin; 
DDT, dieldrin, 2,4-D 


Chlordan, aldrin; 
DDT, dieldrin, 
heptachlor, toxa- 
phene, 2,4-D 


Aldrin; 

chlordan, DDT, 
dieldrin, heptachlor, 
lindane, 2,4-D 
Aldrin; 

chlordan, dieldrin, 
heptachlor, 2,4-D 


DDT, chlordan; 
aldrin, heptachlor, 
2,4-D 


Aldrin, 
dane, 2,4-D 

DDT; 

aldrin, arsenicals, 
BHC, chlordan, 
heptachlor, toxa- 
phene, 2,4-D 
Aldrin; 

chlordan, DDT, 
heptachlor, 1PCb 
lindane, 2,4-D 


Aldrin 


dieldrin, _lin- 


Crop Treated © 
Turf, potato 


Potato, turf; 
corn 


Corn, (peanut, pota- 
toes, tobacco, vege- 
tables); 
cotton, strawberry, 
turf 


Corn; 
onion, potato, straw- 
berry, turf 


Corn; 
potato, turf, 
vegetables 


Corn; 
strawberry, tobacco 
turf, vegetables 


Small grains, turf, 
vegetables 

Potato, vegetables; 
alfalfa, small grains, 
sugar beet, turf 


Potato, strawberry; 
cane berries, Hops 
mint, turf, vegetables 


Sugarcane 


Summary of Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures with Respect to Principal Kinds of 


Pest Controlled @ 


Grubs, wireworms, 
weeds 
Wireworms, grubs, 
weeds; seed-corn 
maggot 
Corn rootworm, wire- 
worms; cutworms, 
elongated flea beetle, 
grubs, maggots, mole 
crickets, sweet potato 
weevil, weeds, white- 
fringed beetle 
Corn rootworm, wire- 
worms; grubs, onion 
maggot, strawberry 
root weevil, weeds 
Corn rootworm, wire- 
worms; cabbage 
maggot, grubs, onion 
maggot, weeds 
Corn rootworm, wire- 
worms; ants, grubs, 
weeds, white-fringed 
beetle 
Grubs, maggots, 
weeds, wireworms 
Wireworms; 
cutworms, grubs, 
maggots, weeds 


Wireworms, potato 
flea beetle, strawberry 
root weevil; 

grubs, spotted cucum- 
ber beetle, weeds 
White grub 


© For each region, the first group of items designates the major pesticide, crop, or pest. 
b Isoproply N-phenyl carbamate. 


€ Puerto Rico only. 








marketing fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures was undoubtedly higher than 
the indicated figure (188), because 
the information available thereon 
to a number of the fertilizer control 
officials, admittedly, was incom- 
plete. No estimate is available for 
the net total of companies register- 
ing or selling fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures in the United States or its 
several regions, but the number was 
smaller, of course, than the gross 
total. Among the individual states, 
however, it may be mentioned that 
such mixtures were registered or 
sold by a net total of 31 companies 
in South Carolina and 17 companies 
in Georgia, for example. 
Consumption 

It has been estimated that con- 
sumption of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures in the United States and Ter- 
ritories in the year ended June 30, 
1953, totaled at least 87,000 short 
tons (3). Based chiefly on informa- 
tion supplied by control officials, 
experiment station workers, and 
manufacturers, the total quantity 
of such mixtures used in the year 
ended June 30, 1954, is estimated at 
149,100 tons or 71.4% more than the 
consumption in the preceding year 
(Table 2). Besides a large actual 
increase in consumption, the figure 
for 1953-54 reflects more accurate 
information on the quantities used 
in the regions and their various 
units than was available for 1952-53. 
Although liquid mixtures of fer- 
tilizers and pesticides find some use, 
the data relate chiefly if not en- 
tirely to solid products, and it ap- 
pears that fertilizer-insecticide mix- 
tures accounted for at least 95% of 
the tonnage, the remainder being 
herbicides and fungicides. 

Table 2) 

Increases were shown in all the re- 
gions except the West South Central 
and Pacific. They ranged from nearlv 
15% in the Territories to 2030% in 
the West North Central region. In 
quantity, the largest increases were 
in the West North Central region 
(40,600 tons, 2030%) and the South 
Atlantic region (13,200 tons, 22%) 
Together, the latter two regions ac- 
counted for nearly 77.7% of the total 
consumption of fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures in 1953-54 and for 86.6% 
of total increase over 1952-53. 


(See 


Among the individual states and 
territories, the 1953-54 consumption 
is estimated to have been highest 
in South Carolina (30,000 tons), as 
was also the case in 1952-53. It was 
10,000 tons or more in five other 
units, in the descending order North 
Carolina, Iowa, Florida, Nebraska, 
Puerto Rico. 

No information is available on the 
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Bailey 


amount of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures used in Hawaii. It is known, 
however, that a very small quantity 
of such mixtures, prepared by Main- 
land companies, was sold in the Is- 
lands (11). A considerable quantity 
of nitrogen fertilizer solutions con 
taining insecticides, including DDT, 
malathion, and parathion, was used 
as foliar applications to pineapples, 
but the combinations were prepared 
by the pineapple growers rather 
than purchased as premixed formu- 
lations. Tests are being made of 
mixtures of fertilizers and insecti- 
cides (aldrin, dieldrin, chlordan, 
heptachlor) for control of root- 
pitting pests of sugarcane 

On the basis of the data in Table 
2, the consumption of fertilizer 
pesticide mixtures in the United 
States and Territories in 1953-54 
amounted to only 0.96% of the total 
consumption of mixed fertilizers. 
Among the regions, the proportion 
ranged from 0.01% in the West 
South Central to 3.2% in the West 
North Central, 3.5% in the Terri 
tories, and 4.7% in the Pacific. 

Only limited information is avail- 
able on the acreages of land re 
ceiving fertilizer-pesticide mixtures 
According to Dr. Lilly (6), 600,000 
acres of corn in Iowa were treated 
with soil insecticides in 1954, of 
which 362,500 acres (60.4%) re 
ceived fertilizer-insecticide mixtures. 
In Nebraska, such mixtures were 
applied to 12.7% (220,000 acres) of 
the 1,740,000 acres of corn that were 
treated with soil insecticides. Fer- 
tilizer -insecticide mixtures were 
vsed on 10% of the 125,000 acres of 
Illinois corn that 
secticides. Use of the mixtures in 
these States was aimed chiefly at 
control of the corn rootworm, and 
eldrin was by far the dominant in 
secticidel constituent. 

It is reported (1) that fertilizer- 
insecticide mixtures were applied to 
more than 108,000 acres of cropland 
in South Carolina in 1954. The fol 
lowing crops were so treated: corn, 
approximately 100,000 acres, to con 
trol sand wireworm, corn rootworm 
and seed corn maggot; Irish pota- 
toes, more than 5,000 acres, to con 
trol wireworms; pastures, 1,200 acres, 
to control white grubs; sweet pota 
toes, 1,000 control wire- 
worms and flea beetles; snap beans, 
1,000 acres, to 


received soil in 


acres, to 


control seed-corn 


Jacob 


» 
Harding 


unknown acreages of 
cotton (sand wireworm), truck crops 
(mole crickets), and lawns (white 
grubs). Chlordan was the princi- 
pal insecticidal constituent of the 
mixtures 


maggot; and 


Factors of Use 

In 1953-54, as in the preceding 
year, the total quantity of insecti- 
cides applied in mixture with fer- 
tilizers far outweighed that of all 
other pesticides (herbicides, fungi- 
cides, etc.) used in this way. Solid 
mixtures of fertilizers and herbicides 
were widely used, chiefly on lawns 
and turf, but in relatively small to- 
tal quantity. Some use was made 
of fertilizer-fungicide mixtures. At- 
tention continued to be given to the 
possibilities in adding 
and herbicides to aqueous solutions 
of fertilizers applied to corn and 
other field crops (2, 4). The princi- 
pal kinds of pesticides, crops, and 
pests involved in the use of ferti 
lizer-pesticide mixtures have been 
discussed by Jacob (3) and Kulash 
(5), among others, ani some data 
for 1953-54 are summarized in Ta- 
ble 3. 


insecticides 


(See Table 3, Page 26) 

Aldrin was the insecticide used 
in the largest total quantity in mix- 
ture with fertilizers. Chlordan 
ranked second, and DDT was prob- 
ably third. Arsencials, BHC, diel- 
drin, heptachlor, lindane, and toxa- 
phene were among the compounds 
used in still smaller quantities 
2, 4-D was the principal herbicidal) 
constituent of the mixtures. 

Aldrin was by far the dominant 
pesticidal constituent of the mix- 
tures in the North Central and 
Pacific regions and the Territories 
Chlordan was the chief pesticide 
pdded to fertilizers in the South 
Atlantic region and probably in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
regions. It appears that DDT ranked 
first in the East South Central and 
Mountain regions. 

Although information on the 
quantities of fertilizer-pesticide mix 
tures applied to various crops is 
quite incomplete, the total quantity 
of such mixtures used for controlling 
insect pests of corn, chiefly corn 
rootworms, wireworms, and the 
seed-corn maggot, was undoubtedly 
much greater than that for any 
other crop. It is estimated that corn 
received more than 50% of the total 


> 


Conner Berry 


tonnage of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures in 1953-54. Most of the re- 
mainder was applied to potatoes, 
Sugarcane (in Puerto Rico), and 
vegetables. 

Corn rootworms and wireworms— 
attacking corn, potatoes, and other 
crops—were the chief pests con- 
trolled by fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures. Control of these pests was 
probably an objective of at least two- 
thirds of the tonnage of the mix- 
tures used in 1953-54. 

As in the preceding year (3), addi- 
tion of pesticides to fertilizers was 
mostly to mixtures containing two 
or more of the primary plant nu- 
trients (N, P.O;, and K.O), and 
chiefly to mixtures containing all 
three of the nutrients, but in a few 
instances additions to straight ma- 
terials—including ammonium = sul- 
fate, triple and normal superphos- 
phates, potassium sulfate, and gyp- 
sum——were made. The quantities of 
admixed aldrin ranged from 1 to 
30 pounds per ton of mixtures; 
chlordan, 0 25 to 10 pounds or more; 
and DDT, 1.5 to 40 pounds. 


Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures in Foreign 
Countries 


Fertilizer-pesticide mixtures are 
used in a number of foreign coun- 
tries, among which are Canada, 
Great Britain, and New Zealand. 


Consumption of fertilizer-pesticide 


mixtures in Canada in 1953-54 to- 
taled about 500 tons, approximately 
half of which contained a fungicide 
(thiram) for control of black rot of 
the sugar beet (7). Mixtures used 
in the next largest quantity con- 
tained aldrin, chiefly to control wire- 
worms attacking corn. Combina- 
tions of fertilizers with lindane and 
2, 4-D were used to control lawn 
pests, and mixtures of secondary 
and trace element fertilizers with 
2, 4-D were marketed for control of 
broad-leaved weeds in cereal crops. 

It is reported (9) that 6,200 tons 
of superphosphate-DDT mixtures 
were used in New Zealand in 1953 
54 to control grass grubs and other 
pests. Mixtures of 2, 4-D with 
superphosphate and limestone, re- 
spectively, are also marketed in 
New Zealand (8). 

Addition of aldrin to mixed fer- 
tilizers, chiefly the 8-8-12 and 9-9-15 
grades, is practiced by several com- 
panies in Great Britain to contro] 
soil-borne pests (principally wire- 





worms) of potatoes and other crops. 
An indicated quantity of aldrin is 
4 pounds per ton added as a 30% 
emulsion to granulated mixtures. 


Outlook 

For the country as a whole the 
outlock is promising for continued 
growth in the use of fertilizer-pesti- 
cide mixtures, according to fertilizer 
control officials and experiment sta- 
tion workers. Expanded consump- 
tion is expected in 32 of the states, 
especially those comprising the 
North Central region. Increases are 
anticipated for all states in the 
Pacific and South Atlantic regions 


and for many of the states in the 
other regions except the West South 
Central. Even in the last region it 
would not be surprising if further 
research leads to increased use of 
the mixtures. Whereas the con 
sumption trend is said to be uncer- 
tain in Puerto Rico, there would 
seem to be opportunity for expanded 
use of fertilizer-pesticide 
in Hawaii. 
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HARDING PRESENTS RESULTS OF 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY QUESTIONNAIRE 


oy <3 T. 


General Manager, 


HARDING 
Fertilizer 
Department, 
Chemical ¢ or poration 


Division 


Manufacturing Virginia-Carolina 


After accepting the invitation to 
serve on this panel, I wrote to a 
number of our industry members 
and asked for their views, based on 
their experience in this field, and I 
am going to try to give you a cross 
section of the thinking of this group. 
Incidentally, they were both large 

a ae 


Anderson, Agriform Co.,, 


Fresno 
Appleton, Potash Co 


Santa 


Jones, Sunland Industries, 
2, W. H 


» “Buck’ 
M. J. Clement, Merchants Phos 
3. Wm. T. Dible, John D. Zigler, both 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
4. Dr. & Mrs. Frank L. Holland, Fla 
Winter Haven, Fla 
5. Mr. & Mrs 
I Cc 
6. George 


McCarty, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 


of America, 
& Fert. Co., 
with Potash 
Chicago 

Agric 


Tom Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil Co 


Co., Atlanta, J. D 


and small producers in areas where 
these mixtures are being furnished. 
I believe the reaction of the industry 
members contacted could be summed 
up under seven headings as constitut 
ing seven basic problems: 

1. Proper mixing. 2. Analysis. 3 
Public relations. 4. Product liability 
5. Tags, and registration. 6 
Safety precautions. 7. Frequency of 
changes occasioned by differences in 
grade and amount of pesticides re 


labels, 


Anna, Calif B. H 
» Mr. & Mrs 
Atlanta, New York 
Pensacola 8. Mr. & Mrs 
Division 8%. J. H 


Research Institute 10. Dr 
ical Corp., 

Wilson, 1l. Mr. & Mrs 
12, E. P 
Chemical Co., St 


Dawson, Fidelity Chemical Corp 


Horace Albright, U, § 
eo Koppers Co 

Potash Co. of America, Shreveport 
& Mrs. R 
Chicago 
Leroy 
Cramer, 


Carpenter 


John Sanders, both 
Louis 


this paper is based. 
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Pacific Fertilizer and 
private communica 


quired, 
Proper Mixing 

Unless we can give our customer 
a product that we feel is properly 
mixed and that will give uni 
form treatment of the soil, then in 
my humble opinion we should never 
take his order, 

The 
materials 


one 


commonly used _ insecticide 


can best be incorporated 
in a fertilizer if used in liquid form 
by spraying the proper amount of in 
secticide on a pre-weighed amount 
of fertilizer—this to be 


batch or ribbon 


done in a 
The 
insecticide material should be spray 
ed on the tumbling mix slowly and 


type mixer 


Houston 


efevre, French Potash & Import Corp 


Potash Co., New Rochell 
Pittsburgh, Shelton Appleton 


Thomas, International Minerals & Chem 


Donald, Lion Oil Co., 
with 


El Dorado 


Mississippi River 





the mixer should make several] revo 
lutions after all the liquid has been 
introduced 





Solid small granular material can 
also be mixed satisfactorily with the 
same type of equipment 

In a number of operations at the 
present time the liquid spray, in the 
case of a liquid material, is calibrat 
ed and is sprayed on top of the fer 
tilizer on a belt moving into the bag 
ging machines—just how satisfactory 
this is going to be remains to be seen 
Would you consider this satisfactory 
mixing? 








I understand that a few mixers 
just add the material to the fertilizer 
in solid form as it is being bagged 





























Just how well these goods are going 





to satisfy the trade is also a question 
Analysis 
good friends in the 

















Ou! fertilize: 
control offices have seen our problem 
worked 
the industry in a most cooperative 
manner. So far as 1 know, to date one 























and have with members of 





























State now has a 1-'% pound tolerance 
on 8 pounds of Aldrin, or 15%; this, 
however, is the amount generally 
ton in that Usually 
guaranteed amount is so 
tolerances will 




















used 
the 

that 
and to stay within such limits gives 
the mixer very little leeway for erro: 
in mixing or sampling 


state 





per 





small 











also be small, 






























































We have seen quite a few analyses 
published on these mixtures and 
surprisingly some have not held up 
too well, even with the very best of 
mixing; surprisingly 
others have been close; in one or two 
cases they have exceeded the guar 
antee. I feel reasonably sure that all 


care in and 


producers have actually tried to 
properly calibrate and weigh the 
pesticide added, but now to get a 


good mix and representative sample 
of these goods is still a problem. 


One control official told me on 
two different occasions about in 
stances where department repre- 
sentatives in both his and another 


state had seen goods mixed after be- 
ing properly weighed and all had 
supervised the sampling. In one case 
did show up as 
having the full quantity of pesticide 
that added. In another 
eight or ten samples were taken of 
a mixture that was well supervised 
and no two ran alike were 
considerably over and others were 


the samples never 


was case 


some 


deficient to the point of penalties 


Public Relations 
This could or could not be a prob 
the location of the 
individual plant. Fumes from the use 
dust the use of 
solids, along with the pungent odor 


lem, based on 


of liquids, or from 


of some of these materials, could be 


1. Mr. & Mrs. W. M. Campbell, Dixie Guano Co., Laurinburg 7. Mr. & Mrs. John 
2. Mr. & Mrs. Fred Techter, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical Indianapolis 

& Dye Corp., New York m r. & Mrs. Lee 
3. Dr. & Mrs, J. K, Plummer, Tennessee Corp., Atlanta N. Y., Bill Schaffnit, 
4. Lawrence Byck, U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, New York, Jim delphia 

Menn, Madison, Wisc 9. T. C. Rogers, Alli« 
5. Mr. & Mrs. B. B. Fall, Rogers & Hubbard Co., Portland, Conn Sparks, Buhne 
6. Fred Bryan, Atlanta, Edwin Sterne, Jr., Columbia, both with 10. Mr. & Mrs. John 

Chilean Nitrates Sales Corp., W. J, Chapin, Swift & Co., Chicago Ga., J. P. Burrows 








J. Weldon, E 


Fertilizer Co 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 





the cause of neighborhood com- 
plaints. I can think of a few plants 
that I am quite sure would have 


troubles of this kind were they to 
undertake to make 
ticide mixtures. 


fertilizer-insec- 


Product Liability 
This could be serious. Experiences 
to date, so far as I can learn, have 
not been too bad in the East and 
Midwest, but what the future holds 
in this category remains to be seen. 
When a producer mixes these pesti- 
in his goods and guarantees 
the fertilizer, as well as the insecti- 
cide value, it seems to me “he has 
the ball on his alley” and it could go 

in a number of directions. 


cides 


Most of the people the writer has 
contacted outside of our industry, 
but having close and very friendly 
dealings with us, say that the pos- 
sible dangers from this subject alone 
would keep them from mixing the 
two materials. 


Tags, Labels and Registration 
How many of you gentlemen know 
how much time someone in your or- 


ganization has spent working out 


State and Federal requirements for 
the proper labeling and registration 
of these mixtures? I am quite sure 
that if you are shipping such mix- 
tures from a number of plants, into 
several states, and in several grades 
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Impressive, Big-Space Advertisements 
are Appearing Month-After-Month 
in all These Publications 














THe Pe ity 
MI ssourl karmer) Lion’s Chemical Sales Division is working to make sure you, 


as a fertilizer mixer, sell more fertilizers. One way we help is 
The by consistent advertising to dealers and farmers. This adver- 


° ° : tising emphasizes how plant foods can best serve the farmer b 
rece [: tising empha p y 
r¢ OTE 'SSIVE a ri ler increasing his profits. 


We also offer One-Stop Service—which means you can contract 
for your nitrogen requirements from a single dependable source, 
saving you time (which, these days, is money!). As for quality, 
you can build your own reputation on a solid basis when you 
depend on Lion quality. 


Farm and Ranch And when you need assistance with a formulation problem, 
4 
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our skilled Lion technical staff is ready to help you. 


S Our great storage facilities and the variety and flexibility of 


our manufacturing operations assure you of prompt shipment, 








LION—A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMICALS OFFERS: 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia—F or formulation. A uniformly high- 
quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.2%. 





Lion Aqua Ammonia— For formulation or acid oxidation. Ammo- 
nia content about 30%. Other grades to suit you. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer—For formulation or direct 
application. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% 
nitrogen. Flows freely, spreads evenly. 





Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— For formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weather and manufacturing conditions. 





Lion Sulphate of Ammonia—For formulation or direct applica- 


Missouri tion. Uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed to contain a 


minimum of 21% nitrogen. 
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DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
yee NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA + SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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OF PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE 


LION OIL (@ COMPANY 
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with varying amounts of pesticides, 
you have kept someone very busy 
in this assignment. 

For a small mixer shipping one or 
two grades within his own state, the 
problem is relatively simple. But for 
the larger plant shipping many 
grades into several states, this prob- 
lem becomes very complicated and 
the attaching of multiple labels and 
tags during a busy, short fertilizer & 
shipping season is far from simple. 

Safety Precautions 

Our experience has been limited 
in the use of these materials, and be- 
ing something relatively new in our 
business, most of us have been very 
careful in the handling and mixing. 

Dust masks, rubber gloves, and 
other protective devices have been 
furnished; and so far, in no case, 
with our company, have men been 
exposed continuously for any great 
length of time. 

Frequency of Chang fe) joned by 
Differences in Grade and Amount of 
Pesticides Required 
Change-over is a time-consuming 
operation that cannot be passed over 
lightly. A number of our industry 
members who were contacted stated 
that they have certain hours, or 


KEY TO PICTURES 
a —= 


1. Swapping notes and exchanging ad- 
dresses are: A. Rahimtula, Hyderabad 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ltd., Secunderabad, 
India; Bill Gunter, Future Farmers of 
America, Live Oak, Fla. 

2. Mr. & Mrs. A. Webster, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago 

3. Ralph Benson, M. H. Lockwood, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. 

4. George McCarty, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, A. . Strobhar, Southern 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Savannah 

5. Willard Garman, NPFI, Washington, 
Dr. & Mrs. Rodney Berry, Virginia Dept. 
of Agriculture, Richmond, Bruce Cloanin- 
ger Clemson College, Clemson, Bruce 

oundstone, University of Kentucky, Lex- 








ington. 

. Mr. & Mrs. W. H. “Buck” Appleton, 
Potash Co. of America, Atlanta, Earl Day, 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., L. G. Black, Corning, 
Ark., both with Ark-Mo,. Plant Food Co., 
Kirk Sanders, Spencer Chemical Co., At- 
lanta. 

7, Shirley Graumann, Lockland, Ohio. 

8. Lee Karp, Morris Karp & Son, Farm- 
ingdale, N. ae Howard cIver, Alex M 
McIver & Son, Charleston, S. C 

&. Mr. & Mrs. Byron Stewart, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Mr. & Mrs 
John Watt, Armour Fert, orks, Atlanta 

10. Ralph Waltz, Wilson & Geo, Meyer 
Co., San Francisco, Al Bowers, Tracy Ad- 

, and W. F. Price, all with Swift & 

, Chicago 

ll. R. A, Heuerman, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., New York. 

12, Malcolm MeVickar, William Rittnour 
and Delbert Rucker, all with NPFI, Wash- 
ington 

13. B. W. Guess, Swift & Co., CHienge. 
Mr. & Mrs. Jim Devlin, New York, Joe 
Harrell, Atlanta, all with Southwest Pot- 
ash Corp. 

14. Dave Weatherly, D. M, Weatherly Co., 
Atlanta. 

15. Werner Duehrssen, Potash Import & 
Chemical Corp., New York, P. J. Gum, 
Ridge Fertilizer Co., Lake Wales, Fla., C 
W. Collier, Potash Import & Chemical 
Corp., Atlanta. 

. L. N. Wright, Phillips Chemical Co., 
Bartlesville, Mr. & Mrs. Raoul Allstetter, 
NPFI, Washington, Ray King, Georgia 
Fertilizer Co., Valdosta. 

17. Frank L. Holland, Fla, Agric, Re- 
search Inst., Winter Haven, K. . Jacob, 
U. S. Bept. of Agric., Beltsville. 

18. Steele Wright, Texas Farm Products, 
Nacogdoches, Tracy Cunningham, Armour 
Fert Works, Orlando, Fla 
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certain days, to make delivery of 
these mixtures; others confine their 
mixtures to one or two grades with 
one specific amount of pesticide 
Others take them as they come and 
say it really disrupts their opera- 
tions when they have several orders 
arriving at intervals in the same day 
and requiring varied analyses and 
mixtures. 

Another subject. to be considered 
is: NEW AND MORE POTENT MA- 
TERIALS. Once we get farmers in 
the habit of getting their pesticides 
mixed in their goods, we are then 
going to be expected to continue 
such mixtures regardless of how ob- 
jectionable or dangerous new ma- 
terials may become. It seems to me 
we are setting a precedent now that 
may be embarrassing at some later 
date. 


If our industry had any reasonable 
assurance that this practice were 
here to stay, for even several years 
and in sufficient quantity, we could 
afford to install proper equipment 
to do this job on a uniform, economi- 
cal bases and eliminate most all of 
the problems that now give us con 
cern. 

The fertilizer industry itself, I am 
quite sure, would rather not be call- 
ed upon to furnish these mixtures; 
however, we have always been in- 


terested in the farmer’s day-to-day 
problems and until a better and more 
economical means of applying these 
pesticides is found, I am quite sure 
we will find ways and means of 
mixing and delivering these goods to 
the farmers of our country. 

In a paper given several months 
ago on this subject of Fertilizer- 
Pesticide Mixtures, our dear friend 
K. D. Jacob made these conclusions, 
with which we wholeheartedly agree, 
and I quote: 

“In conclusion it may be said that 
the demand for fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures will continue, likely in in- 
creasing volume, so long as their use 
affords a convenient, economical and 
reasonably satisfactory way of com- 
bining crop production with pest 
control. Hence it is important that 
research be expanded on the many 
problems of their production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization. Increased 
effort should be directed toward the 
development of equipment for apply- 
ing the pesticide separately from 
but simultaneously with the fertiliz- 
er, whereby the rates of application 
of the two materials can be regulated 
independently of each other. Use of 
such equipment, now under develop- 
ment by at least one company, would 
eliminate a major problem of com 
bination fertilizer-pesticide applica- 
tion.” 


ATTORNEY WARNS OF LIABILITIES 
AND SUGGESTS PRECAUTIONS 


by Joun D. Conner 
Attorney, Sellers and Conner 


Product liability claims are not 
new to either the pesticide or the 
fertilizer industries. Both products 
offer a high potential benefit to the 
user resulting from increased yields 
and improved quality. Yet, by their 
inherent nature the use of both 
products is accompanied by a po- 
tential threat of injury or loss of a 
crop many times more valuable than 
the article itself. 

Although the fertilizer industry 
has had its share of claims in the 
past, it has not been plagued with 
such a heavy volume of such claims 
as has the pesticide industry. Ac- 
cordingly, my remarks will be based 
on the assumption that if you as a 
fertilizer manufacturer, attempt to 
mix pesticides with your materials 
there may arise liability problems 
with which you are not familiar. 

I recently had an opportunity to 
make a comprehensive survey and 
analysis of the product liability 
claims made in the past few years 
against the pesticide industry. This 


survey showed that at that time, 
pending claims amounted to several 
million dollars. 

The fact that the precise manner 
in which a product liability claim 
might cannot be foreseen 
makes the need for careful plan- 
ning all the more imperative. The 
injury may be to plants grown in soil 
treated with the mixture shortly 
prior to planting or the injury may 
arise in subsequent years from soil 
contamination resulting from appli 
cation in earlier years. The alleged 
damage may arise from the failure 
of the material to give adequate con 
trol, or it may arise from an off-flavor 
in the produce, It could arise because 
the use of the mixture resulted in a 
residue in the produce resulting in 
seizure under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The damage 
could arise from personal injury to 
the applicator or to others in the 
environment in which the mixture is 
used or produced, 


arise 


Whatever the type of injury may 
be, it would arise in all probability 
because of one or more of three 
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SUPER-RUFF 
kraft multiwalls printed with SUPER-GRIP inks 
do NOT slide at a 28° angle! 








Super Slide-Proof A&S Multiwalls!... 
See ee ee oan Super-Ruff Kraft and Super-Grip Inks! 


inks slide off at 20° angle! 








ARKELL & SMITHS Super-Ruff multiwall bags for your 
products do a packaging job with SALES PLUS values: 





SPECIALLY-TREATED A&S SUPER-RUFF Kraft for multiwalls assures 
maximum ease in handling PLUS greater product protection. Super- 
Ruff bags can be stacked high, and they stay put, without sliding 
and slipping. 


The famous A & S Package Design Department works out sales-catch- 





When bags are placed on pal- 

lets, several other methods 

may be used to lock the bags 
in place. 

1.Factery applied adhesive 
or non-slip application, 
sprayed or rolled on: A&S 
STIK-PAK. 

2.Use of creped outer ply. 
A&S STA-STAK. 

3. Adhesive applied by user 
when building pallets. Write 
for the 10 page A&S book- 
let on “PALLETIZING FILLED 
MULTIWALL BAGS.” Ad- 
dress A&S Packaging Serv- 
ice, Canajoharie, New York. 








ing, bright, and unique designs which establish your brand, wher- 
ever your package is seen—by Dealers—and over-the-counter buyers. 


With bag-paper supplied by 4 outstanding mills and with Research 
continuing in each of the 4 A&S bag-making plants, customers are 
assured of the best possible combination of services—to deliver the 
goods, when and where they are needed. 


A&S customers buy experience and imagination —the know-how of 


the oldest name in paper bags—almost a century of practical, effi- 
cient production. 


Write, wire or phone A&S for complete information on Super-Ruff 
bags and other ARKELL & SMITHS special-packaging materials. 
Address Package Engineering Department, Canajoharie, New York. 


ARKELL and SMITHS 


‘‘'THE OLDEST NAME IN PAPER BAGS’’ 
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1. Eddie Geoghegan, Southern Cotton Valley Fert. Co., Marysville, Kans., R. P bz . eficiencie 
Oil Co., New Orleans, with daughters Jan Cloud, Spencer Plant Foods asic d ' ” 
and Patty 10. G. H. Kingsbury, Kingsbury & Co The first basic deficiency may be 
2. P. J. Prosser, Baugh & Sons Co., Balti Indianapolis Joe C. Sharp, Spencer Chem ‘ . 
more, C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chi ical Co., Kansas City the failure to conduct adequate re 
1l. Leonard Gopp, International Minerals 
ago arn . . arkea " . 
2. P. J. Prosser, Jr., Baugh & Sons Co., & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Al Weed, Olin search prior to marketing the prod 
Baltimore, K. D. Morrison, Phillip Bros Mieeigeen Se age > New oon uct to determine its capabilities and 
Chemicals. New York ' ° C I wy I ~ “ap € avis NV oodward t te ¢ 1 the ; a 
W. Johnson, Agricultural Products ron &0., woocward, Ala. _ 5 its limitations, anc 1 manner in 
Danbury, Con: Richard Hackett 13. T. C. Griffeth, Cotton States Fertilizer which it ain b yroperly and afely 
E : y é i : ‘ : : rhic Ci e ‘“operly and safe 
Melson, both with Melson Fer Macon, John Sanders, Mississippi et . : 
tilizer Co., Georgetown, Del s hemical Corp., St. Louis 
5 Gaines Bo nton Atlanta W. G. Den t - Chas. F. Martin, and CR. Martin 
-G *s ynton, Atianta, 3 e 0th with Miami Fertilizer C ds , ’ r ti -esearc »re 
nis, Raleigh, both with International Min Ohio : bet ne seacleci jh 8 conducting of this research is the “ 
erals & Chemical Corp 15. G. A. Wakefield. Olin Mathieson sponsibility of the producer of the 
6. J. J. Joyce, Reliance Fertilizer & Lime Chemical Corp., Little Rock, H. V. Mille: ‘ . an <. Wate nies 
corp. Norfolk, G -W, Gorham, Jn | Plant koa West.” Werke, Aas basic ingredients. This may be cor 
ers Cotton i er 0., Rocky Moun 16. Mr. & Mrs. John V. Collis, and John “ect ¢ twee , t » : 
7. Mr. & Mrs. Tom Leadley, Nebraska Sargent, all with Federal Chemical Co., rect as between you and the basi 


used. You as a mixer may say that 


Farmer, Lincoln Louisville producer. However, when you mat 
8. M : 


D. Broadfield, Arkansas Plant Food 17. Col. J. Scott True, WFTM Radio Sta 
Co., North Little Rock, J. R igan"’ tion, Gil Nooe, Ohio Valley Fert. Coopera ket the product it becomes your re 
Taylor, Grand River Chemical, Deere tive, both from Maysville, Ky : ‘1 . : 
& Co., Tulsa 18. Harold Kitchens, Aurora, Fred Lange spcnsibility. You assume the obliga 
9. Tom Meylor, Crystal Chemical Co., St. Augustine, Fla., both with Stedman , ; ee j “ae 4 
S. Sioux City, Neb., W. T. Thompson, Blue Foundry & Machine Co tion of knowing its capabilities and 
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its limitations and of the possible pit- 
falls connected with its use. 

The second basic deficiency may 
be the failure to use adequate pro- 
duction controls. The production of 
fertilizer - pesticide mixtures may 
well present production and control 
problems not encountered in normal 
fertilizer production. 

The third basic deficiency may 
arise from a failure to label or ad- 
vertise the product in accordance 
with statutory standards. The federal 
and state pesticide laws contain 
strigent regulatory requirements, 
some of which have no counterpart 
in the fertilizer laws. Rodney Berry 
will discuss these requirements. As 
he does, bear in mind that a failure 
‘to meet these statutory requirements 
may become the basis of a liability 
action against you. 

Do not make the mistake of be- 
lieving that just because a fertilizer- 
pesticide mixture has been accepted 
for registration by both the pesti- 
cide and fertilizer control officials 
it thereby meets all the statutory 
standards of both laws. Bear in mind 
that in a liability suit premised up- 
on statutory violation, it will be the 
jury and not the regulatory official 
who will determine whether your 
product met the statutory require- 
ments. 


Of course, the fact that a crop to 
which your product was applied was 
injured, does not necessarily es- 
tablish that it was caused by a de- 
ficiency in your product. It may have 
been applied contrary to directions 
or it may have been applied with 
contaminated equipment. The injury 
may have been produced by factors 
totally unrelated to your product. 
However, when injury occurs, the 
grower is going to start looking for 


the cause. Experience has shown that 
frequently the pesticide is chosen as 
the culprit. There is no reason to 
assume that fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures will completely escape this 
suspicion, 

Accordingly, your production con- 
trol procedure must serve two func- 
tions. The first is to assure that all 
batches of the material produced ac- 
cord with the standard and with 
your guarantee developed after suf- 
ficient research. The second is to en- 
able you to trace back and determine 
if there was any deficiency in your 
product if it is later alleged to have 
produced injury. 

Of course, the details of each pro- 
duction control system will vary 
with each plant and with each prod- 
uct. However, there are some funda- 
mentals which are common to all 
such systems, 

The batch production records 
should be as complete and detailed 
as is practicable. I believe that as a 
minimum, the batch production 
records should show not only the 
exact quantities of each ingredient 
which went into the batch, but also 
the initials of the employee who 
calculated the formula and weighed 
the quantities. They should identify 
the source of all ingredients. If the 
ingredient containers bear batch 
numbers, I believe these batch num- 
bers should be recorded on your 
batch production records. It may be 
necessary to check back for deficien- 
cies. 

All quantities produced should be 
designated by batch number. It is 
not enough that the batch number 
indicate only the date and place of 
production. It should designate each 
separate batch produced even if there 
are identical consecutive batches 
produced. A representative sample 


<—— KEY TO INSTITUTE PICTURES———@ 


1. Delbert Rucker, NPFI, eS 
Sid Rydell, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc or- 
folk; (Sid did not pose for this one—was 
busy putting together a “hunt and peck” 


memo). 


2. Tom Athey, Afpemerte Fevee —_ 
Mrs. A. A. ead- 


Richmond, Mr. & Schultz 
ing Bone Fert. Co., Reading 
Mr. & Mrs. Joe Howell, 

Carolina Chem. Corp., Richmond, 

4. Mr. & Mrs. T. Pitt, Mr. & Mrs. G. 
W. Gorham, Jr., all with Planters Cotton 
Oil & Fertilizer Co., moony Mount. 

5. Dr. & Mrs. Russell Coleman, NPFI, 
Washington. 

6. Jack Bryant, Phillips Chemical Co., 
Tampa, Jack Criswell, Agricultural Am- 
monia Institute, Memphis, Bill Scanlon, 
Philli spe Chemical Co., Bartlesville. 

7. & Mrs. Bob Linderman, and S. B. 
McC or  & with ay. a Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chica Ed_ Shelton, 
Tennessee Corporation, aw York. 

8. W. Norris, Jr., Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts, Birmingham, E. T. Spiddle, Capital 
Fertilizer Co., Montgomery 

9. H. H. Tucker, Sohio Chemical Co., 
Lima, H. E. Wood, Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
Columbus, 

10. Joe C. Sharp, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
Ihde, all with Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, A. D. Strobhar, Southern Fer- 
tilizer & Chem. Co., Savannah, Don Ait- 
ken, Midwestern Phosphate Co., Madison, 
Wisc. 


Virginia- 
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ll, Mercer Rowe, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, 

12. Alfred Dickinson, Virginia-Carolina 
Chem. Corp., Richmond, Mr, & Mrs. John 
B, Sanford, Jr., Armour Fert, Works, At- 
lanta, Mrs. Alfred Dickinson, 

13. Mr. & Mrs. P. J. Gum, Ridge Fer- 
tilizer Co., Lake Wales, Fla., Mr. & Mrs. 
Milt Malone, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp, Atlanta 

14. Gordon Cunningham, Tennessee 
Corp., Atlanta, Graham Campbell, Cham- 
berlin & Barclay, Cranbury, J. 

15. Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Waring, Jr., Lyons 
Fertilizer Co., 

. Judge Wilson, Richmond, J. E. Nun- 
nally, Cotton Producers Assoc., Atlanta 

17. J. L. French, Virginia- -Carolina Chem 
ical Corp., Richmond, E. C. Wasson, But- 
ler Mfg. Company, Kansas City 

18, im Barley, George Barley, both 
with Diamond Fertilizer Co., 
Garden, Mr. & are. Chas. Daly, 
Coast Fertilizer Co., Tempe. 

19. Albert Spillman, oop. GLF Soil 
Building Service, Baltimore 

20. Omar Sanders, Fertilizer Industries, 
New York, L. Paul Campbell, Acme Fer- 
tilizer Co., Wilmington, N,. C 

21. A. D. Strobhar, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co., Savannah, Jimmie Cul- 
pepper, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk 

2. George Pettit, Potash ven gg A “ 
America, ashington, Dick Bennett ari 
Fertilizer, Inc., Omaha 


Tampe, 


should be retained from each batch 
for as long a period as is practicable. 
This period should not be shorter 
than the growing season of any pro- 
duce on which this mixture might be 
used. It would be desirable that it 
be retained until the statute of limi- 
tations would have run on any in- 
juries which may be alleged to have 
been caused by this mixture. In 
most cases, this would be three years 
from the date on which the mixture 
was applied. 

How are batch numbers to be used 
to be of maximum value? The identi- 
fication of each package by batch 
number is, of course, the most ap- 
parent and probably the most re- 
warding use of batch numbers. If 
the container of the questionable 
product is still available at the time 
the liability action arises, the answer 
is simple. All necessary tests can be 
performed with the retained samples 
from that batch. Frequently, addi- 
tional packages from the same batch 
can be located in the hands of other 
users, and show there was no de- 
ficiency. 

But frequently, the container has 
been destroyed by the time the ac- 
tion arises. The batch number may 
still have a real value if the nature 
of your product and the method of 
distribution is such that it is practic- 
able to record batch numbers on 
your shipping documents and in- 
voices. If the product is shipped di- 
rectly by you to the user, the desig- 
nation of the batch number on the 
shipping documents may enable you 
to identify the questionable batch 
precisely even though the contain- 
er has been destroyed. 

If you ship to a distributor and the 
distributor, in turn, sells to the user, 
the problem becomes more compli- 
cated. Even in this situation the 
designation of the batch numbers on 
the shipping documents covering 
your shipment to the distributor may 
enable you either to identify pre- 
cisely or sharply limit the possible 
batches out of which the question- 
able product could have come. 

I recommend that you include a 
disclaimer, or a non-warranty state- 
ment, as a standard part of your 
label, contract, invoice and other 
documents incident to the sale of a 
fertilizer-pesticide mixture. Such a 
disclaimer is not a cure-all, It is not 
a substitute for adequate labeling or 
a sound product. But if it is properly 
drafted and used, it may play an im- 
portant role in reducing your con- 
tingent liability. The job of drafting 
such a statement is one for your 
counsel, 

Some of the 
which 


recommendations 
I have made may not be 
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Sackett Builds The Equipment 
You Need 


tr Continuous Granulating Units 
He Plant Modernization Programs 
¥%& One Man Batch Weigh Systems 
%& Mixing and Shipping Equipment 


Aerating Equipment 
Automatic Control Equipment 
Basing Units 
Belt Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Centralized Control Systems 
Continuous Acidulating Processes 
Continuous A ting Systems 
Conveyors 
Coolers 
Crushers 
Disintegrators 
Dry-Mixing Units 
Dust-Arresting Eq sipment 
Fume Scrubbing Systems 
Hoppers and Spouts 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Milling and Screening Units 
Multiple Hopper Batching Systems 
Oil Fired Dryers 
Plant Mechanization Systems 
Pneumatically-Operated Gravity 
Batch Mixers 
Pneumatically-Controlled Valves 
Pulverizers 
Sackett Timken Bearings 
Socking Units 
Scales 
Screens 
Shipping Units 
Shuttle Belt Conveying Systems 
Tailing Mills 
Vacuum Condensing Systems 


GET THE RIGHT ANSWER TO YOUR 





THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 
1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 








adaptable to your procedure. Some 
of the precautions which I propose 
are admittedly cumbersome. How- 
ever, they are all based upon prac- 
tical experience in investigating and 
defending liability claims which 
have arisen from the use of pesti- 


cides. If the precautions are observ- 
ed, I cannot assure you that you will 
be immune from liability claims, but 
I can assure you that if and when 
they do arise, your attorney will 
sleep sounder the night before the 
case goes to trial. 


VIRGINIA CHEMIST DISCUSSES 
STATE LAWS ON MIXTURES 


Rooney C. Beary 
Virginia State Chemist 


I have been asked to discuss state 
laws and regulatory policies affect- 
ing the sale and distribution of Fer- 
tilizer-Pesticide Mixtures. Generally 
speaking, a fertilizer is a substance 
formulated for the promotion of plant 
growth and an agricultural pesticide 
is a substance formulated for the 
mitigation of pests which retard de- 
sired plant growth, such as insecti- 
cides or fungicides, the select de- 
struction of undesired plant growth, 
such as herbicides; or other uses 
such as defoliants, inhibitors or bac- 
tericides, 

The distribution of fertilizers is 
regulated by laws in 47 states and 
the distribution of pesticides is regu- 
lated by Federal Law and by laws 
in 41 states. Naturally, laws enacted 
by these many different legislative 
bodies reflect different views. The 
associations of both fertilizer and 
pesticide control officials, cooperat- 
ing with manufacturers have drafted 
so-called model laws, helped to 
eliminate major differences, and ac- 
complished considerable uniformity 
in labeling and enforcement pro- 
cedures. Fertilizer - Pesticide Mix- 
tures for use on lawns or ornament- 
als are being sold in Canada, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and in about 40 states 
and for use on agricultural crops in 
about the same area. Although the 
sale of these mixtures covers a rather 
large geographical area, the reported 
sale in most states is very small. The 
bulk of the sale to date is confined 
to a few Eastern and Mid-Western 
States; however, sales are increas- 
ing and we must determine the 
correct procedure for regulatory con- 
trol. This is a mutual problem. 

Fertilizer Laws 

Laws regulating the sale of fer- 
tilizers have been in effect for many 
years and during much of this time, 
research and extensive education has 
been conducted by the Land Grant 
Colleges and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The knowledge which 
agronomists and other scientific 
workers have made available has re- 


sulted in better balanced fertilizers 
and increasing higher yield in crops. 
Farmers are fairly well informed 
about fertilizers and few farmers are 
apt to injure themselves, their crops 
or their livestock through the use of 
these materials. Fertilizers are not 
highly toxic materials and laws 
regulating the labeling, distribution 
and responsibility of the manufac- 
turer are not as strict as pesticide 
laws. While most fertilizer laws pro- 
vide that the fertilizer shall not con- 
tain ingredients which might damage 
crops or soil, these laws do not pro- 
vide that directions for use or warn- 
ings against misuse be included in 
the labeling. That is one phase of 
your industry you'll have to face up 
to—a radical change. 
Pesticide Laws 

Most of the laws regarding pesti- 
cides have been enacted or amended 
during the past ten years and during 
this comparatively short period 
much uniformity has been accomp- 
lished through the cooperative ef- 
forts of control officials, manufac- 
turers and experiment station 
workers. (I am referring to pesti- 
cides, not fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures.) Pesticides have been formu- 
lated to mitigate pests and have been 
formulated with compatible materi- 
als. The rate and correct time of ap- 
plication has been determined by 
careful experiments of entomologists 
and other scientific workers. The 
residue remaining on the crop or in 
the soil which might effect other 
crops has been carefully considered 
in arriving at correct directions for 
labeling. All of this data is con- 
sidered when a pesticide is present- 
ed for registration. The control of- 
ficial’s duty is to protect the user 
Before issuing a registration certifi- 
cate, the control official must care- 
fully check the ingredient claims, 
the rate and time of application, the 
pest to be controlled, the plant or 
crop to which the pesticide is to be 
applied, directions for use and a 
warning to protect the user. Many of 
the pesticides are highly toxic and 
for public protection necessarily re- 
quire strict regulations regarding 
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SACKETT “TUNED TO THE TREND” ENGINEERING 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION OF 


MIXED GOODS 


Whether you are planning to build a new plant for the production of 

granular mixed fertilizers or to convert your existing facilities for granular production, 
Sackett has exactly what you need in the way of know-how, process 

equipment and expert engineering and field management. 


We are presently building Continuous Granulating 
Processes in 10, 15, 20, 30 and 40 ton per hour 
sizes. These capacities are based on a 


classified finished product. 


oe Amsricas tovremos, Designers and builders ie 
We invite you to call us in 
for a consultation. SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS + FERTILIZER MIXING PLANTS 
Superphosphate and mixed goods pro- RELATED PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ducers are invited to get our seasoned 
counsel on their expansion and modern- 


ization programs. It is available at THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO., 
no cost. 1727 S$. HIGHLAND AVENUE, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


distribution. Directions for use and 
warning against misuse must be 
given on the label 

Under most laws, the manufac- 
turer is held responsible if the pesti- 
cide, when used as directed, or in 
accordance with common recognized 
safe practice, be injurious to living 
man or other vertebrate animal or 
vegetation to which it is applied, or 
to the person applying such pesti- 
cide, This responsibility has been up- 
held by the Virginia Court of Ap- 
peals and other courts. No compara- 
tive responsibility to my knowledge 
appears in any Fertilizer Law. Many 
other provisions of Pesticide Laws 
could be cited in contrast to Fer- 
tilizer Laws. The enactment of the 
Miller Bill and the establishment of 
tolerances on foods in my opinion 
has made the public more conscious 
of chemical residues on foods and 
most likely will result in more care- 
ful enforcement of pesticide laws 

Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures 

Under the Federal Act, the pesti- 
cide is the active ingredient and the 
fertilizer is the diluent or inactive 
ingredient and such mixtures pass- 
ing in interstate commerce must be 
registered. 

I have reviewed a recent survey 
of regulatory procedures throughout 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii 


i. Jimmie Culpepper. Ralph Douglass, 


Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk 


2. Walter Sackett, and Joseph L. Prosser, both with The A. J 
Sackett & Sons Co., Baltimore, Earl F. Cline, Smith Agricultural 


Chemical Co., Columbus 


Wm. R. Bone, Monsanto Chemical Co., 


Bryant, Victor Chemical Co., Chicago 


Joe Harrell, Southwest Potash Corp., 
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and Puerto Rico, and replies from 
contro] officials indicate that in 
states and countries having both 
laws, the manufacturer of these mix- 
tures will be required to comply 
with the provisions of both laws, and 
in most instances, this includes regis- 
tration under both laws. 

Early in 1951, the first Fertilizer- 
Pesticide for use on a food crop in 
Virginia was offered for registra- 
tion. We were quite disturbed about 
the possible misuse of such mix- 
tures and the contamination of soils 
and crops which might occur. We 
adopted the policy that no Fertilizer- 
Pesticide Mixture for use on food 
crops should be registered for sale 
unless it had been recommended for 
specific use by the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station, and these are restrict- 
ed for use on peanuts for the control 
of the Southern Corn Rootworm. So 
far, three grades containing aldrin 
or heptachlor have been approved. 

In order to establish a reasonable 
and uniform policy in regulatory con- 
trol of these mixtures, I presented a 
resolution to the Southern Associa- 
tion of Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Officials and in June 1951, that asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

1. In view of the long lasting ef- 
fects of the misapplication of pesti- 


Louis, Robert S oy 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
John M. Curry, County Agric. Agent, Summersville, W. Va 
7. Ralph Fraser, 


cides, it is recommended that fer- 
tilizer contro] officials of this Asso- 
ciation not register or permit the sale 
or the custom mixing of fertilizers 
containing pesticide for field crops, 
unless such mixtures have been 
formally approved by the Officials of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
or other officials vested with such 
responsibility by Law in their State. 

2. It is believed that the use of 
mixtures of fertilizers and pesticides 
is generally based on the economics 
of the practice and that the danger 
of contaminating crops or soils or 
both by misapplication, by inappro- 
priate levels and methods of applica- 
tion is real and does not warrant the 
savings in labor costs. 

3. Mixtures of pesticides and fer- 
tilizers which are registered for sale 
should be properly labeled and meet 
all requirements of both the fer- 
tilizer and pesticide laws of the vari- 
ous states. 

This resolution has since been 
adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Fertilizer Control Officials, the 
Association of American Pesticide 
Control Officials and by the Experi- 
ment Station Committee on Organi- 
zation and Policy of Land Grant Col- 
leges. The majority of the control of- 
ficials have tried to follow this policy, 
however, we must consider the fact 
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that many state laws permit “Buyers 
Mixtures” and such sales are not al- 
ways subject to the same regula- 
tory procedure applicable to open 
market sales. Some states have fol- 
lowed neither this nor any other 
consistent procedure. 

Most agronomists are somewhat 
skeptical about the practical use of 
these mixtures. The rate and time of 
application, and the placement of 
the fertilizer rarely coincides with 
the most effective time and place- 
ment of the pesticides. Most entomol- 
ogists prefer other means of applying 
pesticides, but agree that the use of 
these mixtures is practical under cer- 
tain limited conditions. 

While most fertilizer manufactur- 
ers are familiar with the regulatory 
provisions of the State Fertilizer 
Laws, I believe that few of them are 
fully aware of the legal responsibili- 
ties they will assume in the market- 
ing of pesticides in the form of Fer- 
tilizer-Pesticide Mixtures. 

Label claims, including “Ingredient 
Statement,” “Directions for Use” and 
“Warning Statements” are extremely 
important as they furnish essential 
information to the user and often are 
the basis for determining the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer. 
These facts are clearly stated in the 
opinions of the Justices of the Vir- 
ginia Court of Appeals, April 20, 
1953, in the case of McClanahan and 
others. 

The use of pesticides is essential 
in agriculture today, I have no doubt, 
but I am sure everyone concerned 
will admit that the use of Pesticides 
is a controversial subject, particular- 
ly so in Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures. 
A few able scientists advocate the 
use of these mixtures, while other 
equally-qualified scientists disagree 
and recommend that these materials 
should be applied separately. The 
regulatory official has a very diffi- 
cult job in determining the correct 
course in this complicated problem. 

Most control officials can foresee 
the complications and dangers which 
lie ahead in the probable misuse of 
such materials and the difficulty of 
making uniform mixtures, and have, 
therefore, advised against their use. 
However, if the provisions of the law 
are complied with, the mixtures 
must be registered. Uniform proced- 
ure is more general when there is 
the same fertilizer and pesticide con- 
trol official. 

The only claim supporting the use 
of Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures 
which is not controversial in my 
opinion, is that based on the eco- 
nomics of the practice. I predict that 
the general use of these mixtures 
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will neccessitate more laws and regu- 
lations. 

Before entering this field of opera- 
tion both the pesticide manufac- 
turers and the fertilizer manufac- 
turers should consider the complica- 
tions and responsibilities which must 
be assumed in the marketing of these 
mixtures. 

I believe that the buyer has a right 


to expect that all products offered 
for public sale are safe for use and 
are truthfully labeled. Regulatory 
laws quickly follow abuse of this 
trust. The purpose of these laws is to 
define the duties and responsibili- 
ties of both the control official and 
the manufacturer. We have a joint 
obligation—to merit and preserve 
public confidence. 


MODERATOR SUMS IT ALL UP 


by M. V. Batey 


With the brief history and market 
review opportunities set forth by 
Dr. Jacob, and the production, legal 
and control aspects so well covered 
by our other speakers, many of you 
who represent the fertilizer mixing 
industry may be somewhat skeptical 
about the practice. At best, it in- 
volves difficult and exacting factory 
procedures. New and highly toxic 
but effective pesticides are being 
invented, and the end is not in sight. 

Insecticides are now under ex- 
tensive field testing which, when ap- 
plied on or with cotton seed at 
planting time, will protect the plants 
from insect infestation for a matter 
of weeks. The chemical is absorbed 
into the plants and quickly trans- 
located to the foliage. It is not un- 
reasonable to hope the chemists can 
make compounds which, when ap- 
plied in this manner, will protect 
the plants from insects and diseases 
throughout the growing season. The 
advantages and benefits from the 
use of such compounds need not be 
delineated now, but I am sure you 
realize their importance to the farm- 
er. Obviously, the application of 
such materials with fertilizers will 
be a logical step, and the farmer 
will expect to have the materials 
factory-mixed. 

The handling of such pesticides in 
the fertilizer factory will create seri- 
ous problems in industrial hygiene. 
Prevention of air contamination with 
odors much worse than those created 
by fish meal, meat scraps or spent 
acid may be very expensive, or even 
suggest factory relocation. The 
farmer must be taught how to safely 
use the mixtures. The question of 
harmful residues in the soil must 
be investigated, as these will vary 
with soil types. The possible effects 
on the flavor and odor of crops must 
get attention. 

After all of these warning signals, 
perhaps what we now need is an 
enthusiastic insecticide salesman to 
elaborate on the advantages of such 
mixtures and minimize the problems 


and expense involved in making and 
selling them. 

Whether you should produce these 
mixtures is a difficult choice to 
make. Some of you can still remem- 
ber the plight of the carriage and 
buggy whip makers fifty years ago. 
Some of them refused to believe 
that motor-powered vehicles would 
take over. Others went into the au- 
tomobile business or at least di 
versified their production. Those 
who will render the most service 
to their customers in this connec 
tion are those who can approach 
the problem not as something un- 
pleasant, difficult and expensive 
which should be avoided as long as 
possible, but as an opportunity to 
produce something the consumer 
wants or can use to his advantage 


Up to this time no advantage has 
been found for fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures excepting that of economy 
in the field operation. There are no 
data to prove that the mixing makes 
the plant nutrients in the fertilizer 
any more quickly available or longer 
lasting, or that the pesticide is made 
more effective, but labor is a major 
farm expense item and the efficient 
farmer is continually on the alert 
for savings. It may be your problem 
is one of simple arithmetic. Can 
you mix fertilizers and pesticides 
for a price which will give the con 
sumer a saving in labor cost for 
their application? 

One hopeful 
applicators may be added to the 
standard fertilizer broadcasters or 
the ones attached to planting ma 
chines, which will apply either solid 
or liquid pesticides along with fer 
tilizers and at the desired location 
in the soil. This method has numer- 
ous advantages to the farmer, the 
most important of which is the flex 
ibility it offers in changing rates 
and ratios of fertilizers and pesti 
cides. Our engineers should set to 
work on this to find a better way 
of doing it. 


suggestion is that 


The officers of your Association 
are anxious to be of any possible 
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1. C. C. Arledge, Virginia- Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, 5. Mr. & Mrs Paul Truitt, NPFI, Washington . p 
Howard alorens Diamond Fertilizer Co., Sandusky 6. T. E. Camp, Jr., Southwest Potash Corp., New York, Fred 
. Warren Huff, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Columbus, William Woods, Gulf Fertilizer Co., Tampa 
B. Ward, Cornell University, Ithaca 7. Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Fraser, Northern Chemical Industries, 
3. Dr. J. W. Turrentine, American Potash Inst., Washington Eaitepore 


4. Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Stolt, Summers Fertilizer Co., Sioux Falls, all 8. -w Riemer and M. E. Hunter 
lle 


, both with Nitrogen Division, 
8 D 


‘hem. & Dye Corp., New York 
assistance, and any suggestions you we are all sure the fertilizer industry 
may have for activity on the part is fully capable of meeting it in a 
of the technical committees will re- manner which will increase the 
ceive considered attention. The pro American farmer’s efficiency and 
duction of fertilizer-pesticide mix reflect favorably and, we _ hope, 
tures presents a real challenge and profitably on our industry. 


Institute to Move July 25 
The National Plant Food Institute 
will establish itself at 1700 K Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. July 25 
and the new telephone number is 
District 7-0225. The former offices of 
both NFA ani APFC will be closed 
and personnel, data and equipment 


‘. a . consolidated at the new location. 
RESEARCH pays off in buildings, too! 


Institute Merges 
NFA-APFC Publications 


mus) at The 


former Plant Food Journal of 
APFC and National Fertilizer Re- 


view of NFA have become one pub- 
i lication, Plant Food Review since 
the creation of National Plant Food 


Institute. The Institute is also pub- 
lishing a weekly News Report. 


N. C. Warns Of 
Phony Fertilizer 
World’s s finest standard The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture has moved to head off 
_ prefabricated building! what it termed a new and illegal 
business in the sale of unauthorized 
This new (Cofivepe in design: guarantees a bener, longer- solutions of fertilizer, usually applied 
lasting building for wey Operation at jase cost. ety: to towne. 
John L. Reitzel, assistant commis- 
INDUSTRY AoniculTene Gmmen AREHOUSING sioner of agriculture, said he had 
been informed at least two North 
xeutiiiieeninas Carolina firms were engaged in the 


Wie CLOSKEY COMPANY business which he describes as “sell- 


ing and distributing fractional] 


analysis fertilizer in water solution.” 
oP EEE 


Willingham-Little Moves 
Willingham-Little Stone Co. has 


moved to 1323 Fulton National Bank 
Shipment trom pipnts ot AMBRIDGE © ELMIRA * TRENTON © GARY 


Bldg., Atlanta 3. Phone CYpress 
MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * PITTSBURGH * BIRMINGHAM © ROANOKE 5591. 
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DOUBLE 
POWER 


FOR YOU... 


FOR DEALERS... 
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The need for sulfate of magnesium and 
sulfate of potash for the profitable production of a wide variety 
of crops in many farming areas is shown by research carried on 
by many agricultural colleges. 

Consistent advertising in farm papers, and on radio and bill- 
boards is telling farmers that the most effective way to supply 
soluble magnesium and potash is to use a quality mixed fertil- 
izer containing Sul-Po-Mag. We're building consumer accept- 
ance for your premium grades — so cash in on the growing 
demand by using Sul-Po-Mag in the fertilizers you make for 
soils low in magnesium and potash, Identify your brand as a 
premium grade product by showing soluble magnesium in the 
analysis on the bag... Ne 
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PUT IT IN THE BAG 
PUT IT ON THE BAG 
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“Cole” can furnish tanks made of steel, 
aluminum and stainless steel — built in 
accordance with ASME Code to meet 
all insurance requirements. Measuring 
tanks of Stainless Steel are carried in 
stock 


We invite your inquiries for Storage 
Tanks to handle Ammonia and Nitro- 
gen Solutions. Anhydrous Ammonia— 
complete with fittings. Also Elevated 
Water Tanks, Acid or Oil Storage 
Tanks, Bins, Boilers, Stacks, etc. 


ALUMINUM TANK STEEL TANK 
9’-0” Diameter x 30-0” Long R. D. COLE MFG. COMPANY 8-6” Diameter x 38'-6” Long 
12,825 Gallons Newnan, Ga. 16,500 Gallons 








For your lead requirements! 


CHEMICAL AND ANTIMONIAL 
sheet lead and lead pipe 


Evans Metal Company 


Box 97 Northside Station ¢ ATLANTA, GEORGIA e Elgin 4338 








For Bagging = CHI-ORGANIC m= For Mixing 


(Chicago Activated Sludge) 
“THE ALL-ORGANIC PLANT FOOD WITH THE BUILT-IN CONDITIONER” 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 


ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


P. O. Box 155 Charleston, S. C. Tel. 3-4828-29 








MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 
MASCOT EACH ee aint 
LIME STONE 4 = - a .75 Lbs. Manganese 





05 Lbs. Copper 
REPRESENTATIVE ANALYSIS 


Calcium content —CaCo, value aa American Limestone Co. 


Magnesium content —CaCo, value 
Calcium Carbonate —Equivalence 96.70% Box 2389 Knoxville, Tenn. 
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DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE 


ANALYSIS one . . » 60% Calcium Carbonate 
GUARANTEED . . « 39% Magnesium Carbonate 


WILLINGHAM-LITTLE STONE COMPANY 


1323 Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


41 Years Service to the Fertilizer Industry in the Southeast” 














Southern Steel Equip. Co. 


936 Adamson St. SW 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Phone WAlrut 5813 


the sterilized organic conditioner 


For years ... First Choice of Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers 





Fur-Ag is an inexpensive organic conditioner 
that is produced in volume and shipped to you 
FABRICATORS on schedule the year around. Fur-Ag reduces 
of bag set, promotes drillability, speeds up curing 

in the pile and provides bulk. It is sterilized — 
free from plant diseases, insects, weed seeds 
Steel and Stainless Steel Tanks —and being dark in color makes a rich-looking 
piece of goods. Write today for complete infor- 
mation— Bulletin 127. 


Rotary Fertilizer Dryers & Coolers 


Batching Hoppers 
The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Dust Handling Equipment 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 





345 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, lilinois 


ptf arn ae its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers. Write for complete information. OXIDES : yor 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS eo nek tension’ LIME reRAne 
Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 0 58.07 natty oe 


prompt delivery--everywhere. TNP 203.88 May 27 TE “™ooLomes 


(107 TNP) 


Oho NATIONAL LIME on STONE CO. ay Screened to ste 
General Offices +--+ + + FINDLAY, OHIO : 
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1, Wayne igh. The Baugh & Sons Co., 
t 


2. George Pe 
Ont., Canada 
B. Pettit, Davison Chemical Co., 


tilizers, Inc., Omaha 
4. : 


° G. Diserens, Ff 
Burroughs, Jr 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 


attendance and a_ fast 
moving program marked the mid- 
year Executive Committee meeting 
of the Fertilizer Section, National 
Safety Council. Held at Roanoke, 
Va. on June 12, the session im- 
mediately preceded opening of the 
preliminary convention of National 
Plant Food Institute at nearby 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
General Chairman Thomas J 
Clarke of G. L. F. Soil Building 
Service, Ithaca, N. Y., led off the 
committee meeting with a _ report 
of substantial progress in the major 
phases of the Section’s activities 
Pledging throughout the remainder 
of his term a stepped-up member- 
ship drive, he stated “we are no 
longer a junk type of business. We 


Good 
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on, Smith Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus 
Ohio, and Gordon Pittock, William Stone Sons, Lid., Ingersoll 
3. A Baltimore, Rod Marti 
net, E. Rauh & Sons Co., Indianapolis, Dick Bennett, Farm Fer ice, Ithaca 
9. J. P. Huckaby, 
Kato, National Safety Council 
5. Vernon Gornto, Smith-Douglass Co 
Creel, North Carolina Dept of Labor, Raleigh 
6. F hillips Chemical 
R. 8. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Curtis A. Cox 
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picture 


are a highly mechanized chemical 
industry.” 

“Since we have gone high class 
in the mechanization of all of our 
operations, it just appears to me 
that we can use the same amount of 
intelligence and ingenuity to reduce 
our frequency rate and eliminate 
serious accidents in our fertilizer 
plants. 

“There is a future in this busi- 
ness because every life is precious, 
not only to the company that hires 
it, but to the person that has to 
carry it around forever. There is 
a future in membership. There is 
a future in lowering costs.” 


“In opening this meeting then, 
let me say that the past has been 


University of Chicago 
8. R. E 


mond, George Dietz, 


10. There's really 
Ellison of Mississippi Chemica 
peared as soon as 


Baltimore 7. Tom Clarke, GLF Soil Builders Service, Ithaca, Walter 
Lehle, Olin-Mathieson Chemical Co., Baltimore, Dr. C. W 


Nelson 


y, Swift & Co., Chicago, John E Smith, Spencer 
Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Kans., Tom Clarke, GLF Soil Bld2. Serv 


Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Roe 
, Grayson Morris, Southern States Cooperative, Rich 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Cooperative, Bal 


no tenth on but there should be; Mike 


Corp., Yazoo City, Miss., disap 
meeting broke up so we didn't get his 


ALL AROUND THE MAP 
AT EXECUTIVE MEETING 


good, the present shows progress, 
and the future is unlimited in its 
scope.” 

Charles Frost, air pollution officer 
for the City of Roanoke and former 
vice president of Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, spoke briefly to 
the group on the activities of that 
association. His remarks were re- 
inforced by A. B. Pettit of Davison 
Chemical, Baltimore, who cited the 
benefits of membership in that or- 
ganization for firms in the fertilizer 
field. 

Curtis A. Cox, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, reported 
on the recent meeting of the 14- 
state Southern Fertilizer Safety con- 
ference at New Orleans. 

W. C. Creel of the North Carolina 
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Department of Labor, Raleigh, de- 
scribed the progress of the fertilizer 
safety program in his state. The 
May conference attracted about 45 
delegates, who learned how a three- 
phase plan has reduced the accident 
frequency rate in 70 North Carolina 
plants by 47%—from 18.6 in 1952 
to 9.8 in 1954. A continual series 
of safety material has kept the 
plants safety-conscious, while out- 
side aid was furnished in the form 
of individual inspections on five 
visits to each plant, plus advocation 
of membership in the National Safe- 
ty Council. 

Capitalizing on the genuine in- 
terest and enthusiasm stirred up by 
the success of the program, meetings 
are planned sectionally to bring to- 
gether top management of the plants 
in the state—especially the smaller 
ones. Efforts will be made to have 
a safety director appointed in each 
plant to keep records and get to- 
gether a committee, while the entire 
program is becoming integrated 
with that of National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

In the absence of William A. Stone 
of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., 
Jacksonville, it was reported that 
the organization in that state is 
developing. 

John E. Smith of Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co., Pittsburg, Kansas, outlined 
progress of the safety association 
in the Central States. Fertilizer 
safety is tied in with the chemicals 
and explosives group in that area, 
but he told of work toward recruit- 
ing 25 or 30 members for an in- 
dividual section for the industry. 

Vernon Gornto of Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., Norfolk, described the 
meeting of the pioneer Virginia 
group, and revealed their plans for 
supervisory training in safety. 

A. B. Pettit of Davison Chemical 
Co., Baltimore, outlined the recent 
gathering of approximately 90 men 
for the 1%-day Maryland con- 
ference, telling how Joseph Hughes 
of Ohio State University, pesticides 
chairman, remained on his feet four 
hours answering questions at the 
gathering in Baltimore. 

J. P. Huckaby of Southern Ferti- 
lizer & Chemical Co., Roebuck, S. C., 
told of the initial meeting of that 
state’s Fertilizer Safety organization 
which attracted more than two 
dozen men. The next meeting, he 
explained, will be held November 
4 at Charleston where attendance 
will be even better. 

Canada is showing continual im- 
provement in its record accident- 
wise, according to Gordon Pittock 
of William Stone Sons, Ltd., Inger- 
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soll, Ontario, but there is still a 
problem of interesting management 
of smaller plants in the program. 

After the sectional progress re- 
ports, Tom Clarke called for reports 
of various committees, whose find- 
ings were outlined as follows: 

Statistics and Contest: F. Wayne 
High, The Baugh & Sons Co., Balti- 
more, announced that this three- 
year-old effort has recorded reduc- 
tions in both the second and third 
years. 

Engineering Committee: A. B. 
Pettit, Davison Chemical Co., Balti- 
more, predicted the forthcoming re- 
port of the Scientific Committee on 
pesticides mixes from J. P. Hughes 
of Ohio State University will be 
outstanding. He said much progress 
has been made in layout of data 
sheets and material from the En- 
gineering Committee itself, and this 
group has been organizing its com- 
ments for presentation to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; the data sheets 
and other material will be issued 
shortly. 

Membership Committee: Vernon 
Gornto, Smith-Douglass Co., Nor- 
folk, reported that since October 18, 
20 new members had been recruited 
for National Safety Council, bring- 
ing the total for Fertilizer Section 
to 97 key members and 97 subsidi- 
ary. Now, he continued, all the large 
multi-plant fertilizer operations ex- 
except one are in the Council. J. C. 
Kato of National Safety Council 
commented that the Fertilizer Sec 
tion record was remarkable in that 
there had been no cancellations dur- 
ing this period, a feat equalled by 
only two other sections in the Coun 
cil. At present, he added, 35 states 
are represented by at least one mem 
bership each in the Section. 

Visual Aids: E. O. Burroughs, Jr 
of F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, 
described the plan for evolving 
safety posters, stated that things 
were progressing and promised 12 


new posters by October. 

Research: R. G. Diserens of Phil- 
lips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
outlined how his committee has per- 
formed tasks of: studying industry 
problems, including personnel; do- 
ing literature research for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; examined prob- 
lems that are new in the way they 
relate to the fertilizer industry; 
studied improvement of the me- 
chanical guarding of equipment. 

In studying the proper place and 
function of state labor departments, 
he reported that poor relations are 
frequently the mutual fault of the 
industry and the state itself; much 
depends, he feels, on the individual 
personalities of those involved, and 
on the effectiveness of means of 
communication between the state 
and its fertilizer plants. 

As for approval of safety equip- 
ment as it applies to the fertilizer 
industry, he stated that the com- 
mittee believes it better to dis- 
approve certain appliances than to 
try to approve all the valid ones, and 
then to work with machinery manu- 
facturers to try to improve these 
devices. 

Much work has also been de 
voted, Mr. Diserens continued, to 
personnel and human factors in 
cause and prevention of accidents, 
as well as to health problems and 
possible impairments due to work 
environment. In noise level toler- 
ance and respiratory health en 
vironment, he reminded that state 
health departments and insurance 
company field men can be helpful 
in suggesting improvements in old 
standardizing pre- 

routine post-em 


plants and in 
employment and 
ployment physical examinations. 
Insurance and Legislative: George 
Pelton, Smith Agricultural Chemi 
cal Co., Columbus, Ohio, reported 
on the work of this committee, ex 
pressing a wish that some better 
basis could be established for in 


A safety record of 1,000,000 man-hours without a lost-time accident was recently 
achieved by the Chatham, Ont fertilizer plant of Canadian Industries (1954) Limited 
Here, Mary Nasterson of the plant office staff and veteran of 30 years service, Charles 


Wellington, display the million-hour plaque 


Accident Prevention Association 


presented the plant by the Industrial 


The record represents eight accident-free years, be 


lieved to be one of the best among fertilizer plants in North America 











“Tf the Skies Fall, One 


May Hope to Catch Larks” 


But when you order Multiwalls from 
the completely integrated Albemarle 


operation you do not have to depend 
upon miracles for superbly printed, 
superbly made sacks in amy quantity 
you desire, 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢« RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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surance rates in the higher-cost 
states. Some discussion followed on 
the pros and cons of state-operated 
versus private compensation pro- 
grams. 

Nominating: Vernon Gornto, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, gave 
some hints regarding the thinking 
of his committee and asked Execu- 
tive Committee suggestions for any 
changes they thought were in order. 
He emphasized that the group was 
seeking the best possible geographi- 
cal spread in naming the 13 new 
members to the 39-man Executive 
Committee. A motion was passed 
to form a committee to select token 
awards for retiring Executive Com- 
mitteemen who have _ performed 
meritorious service for the Section. 

Public Relations: In the absence 
of J. L. Shopen of Consumers Co- 
operative Assn., Kansas City, Tom 
Clarke reported good cooperation 
from the trade press in publicizing 
the Section’s activities, and good 
response to the 1600 newsletters 
issued this year. 

At the close of the committee re- 
ports, Curtis A. Cox of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
presented the program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Fertilizer Sec- 
tion at the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago October 17-18. The 
general outline will resemble that 
of previous conferences, he pointed 
out, with sessions each afternoon. 

The first day’s features are 
planned around the “human aspect.” 
This year will see a much-requested 
fertilizer safety “bull session” in- 
formally set for the morning of 
October 18; while this will not be 
shown on the official program, the 
time and location will be announced 
at the first day’s session. 

Dr. Charles W. Nelson of the 
University of Chicago ended the 
Executive Committee meeting with 
his progress report on the Fertilizer 
Safety motivation study. He de- 
scribed the methods used to obtain 
sincere comments for data in the 
study, and reported good under- 
standing and cooperation at those 
plants studied thus far. Key year- 
round employees set the safety 
pattern for a plant, he concluded, 
and help in selection of temporary 
employees. 

Preliminary results indicate a 
need to narrow the gap in com- 
munications between supervisory 
and worker levels. In closing, Dr. 
Nelson asked Executive Committee- 
men to fill out answer sheets to his 
typical management practices sur- 
vey, and to obtain ten other answer 
sheets from supervisors in their 
plants to help him interpret the 
motivation study. 


AP & C And Stauffer 
High On Safety List 

American Potash & Chemicai Cor- 
poration, of Los Angeles, received 
the Lammot du Pont Safety Plaque 
award at the annual meeting of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
named winner among companies 
whose employees worked more than 
2,000,000 man-hours annually. The 
award is made to chemical companies 
showing the greatest improvement 
in plant safety over a five-year 
period. Stauffer Chemical Company, 
New York, was runner-up in the 
over 2,000,000 man-hours category. 

The present award is in addition to 
eight other awards received by 
American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration this year for safety records 
set by the company and its various 
divisions. 


Davison Wins Award 
Of Research Institute 

For its use of plant committees 
with equal representation for man- 
agement and workers, the Davison 
Chemical Company Division of W. R 
Grace & Co. has been selected for 
the annual Award of Merit of the 
Associate Membership Division, Re 
search Institute of America. Awards 
are given for practical solutions to 
problems in the field of human re 
lations, company communications 
and manpower utilization 


The citation noted that the plant 
committees “give seli-expression to 
daily plant problems, help direct 
management's attention to employee 
ideas, and act as a window through 
which management becomes better 
acquainted with employee problems 
as they appear to the employee.” 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agricultural chemi 
cal for more than sixty years. In sprays (where Bordeaux mixtures are the most reliable), 
in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers (for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulphate has proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand 


forms of Copper Sulphates: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing or Bordeaux sprays 
SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 25.2% metallic copper 
BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper 

Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulphate. Write today for information on how it can help 


you maintain healthy water conditions 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


“ HIGAN AVe 


40 WAL 7 NEW YORK NY 


CHICAGO 





Stencer Chemical Convenes 
Bankers with "Farmers 


Bank farm representatives from 
seven states exchanged views on 
the growing responsibilities of bank 
farm departments June 1-3 in a 
three-day program in Kansas City 
conducted by Spencer Chemical 
Company. 

The farm representatives (“Bank 
FR’s”) were chosen by bank publi- 
cations, with the advice of state 
bankers associations and agricultural 
colleges, to participate in the first 
of a series of programs. Purpose of 
the event—called an “FR Seminar”’ 
wes to develop information which 
could help banks establish or broad 
en a farm department. 

The program included a Thurs- 
day tour of Spencer’s Jayhawk Works 
at Pittsburg, Kans. the group flying 
to the works in a chartered plane 
in early morning. They returned in 
time to attend a New York Yankee- 


Kansas City Athletics game in Kan- 
sas City Thursday night. 

Friday was devoted to a detailed 
discussion of farm department proj- 
ects and problems. Each farm repre- 
sentative elaborated on the questions, 
“How can an FR help increase the 
profits of his bank?”; “What prior 
training and experience is best to fit 
a man for the FR profession?” and 
“What can an FR do to establish 
himself as a factor in his agricul- 
tural community?” 

Fertilizer loans “made on the farm” 
and similar topics were discussed at 
length. There was a general consen- 
sus of opinion that in most cases 
farm representatives are needed to 
maintain good customer relation- 
ships, officers being too busy to 
watch farm accounts closely; that a 
qualified FR can increase the gross 
income of the farm customer; that 


loans are kept in better shape 
(through FR’s) as a result of closer 
contact with the loan and the cus- 
tomer, and in general that a bank 
“will notice new names on the led- 
gers, bigger balances and a new look 
in the community” as a result of the 
efforts of a qualified farm 
sentative. 


repre- 


Krause Plow To Make 
And Sell Liberty Applicator 
The exclusive manufacturing and 
sales rights to the Liberty liquid fer- 
tilizer hose pump, pioneered by Lib- 
erty Manufacturing Co., Red Springs, 
N. C., have been acquired by Krause 
Plow Corp., Hutchinson, Kan. The 
pump was developed by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Research Corpora- 
tion, and patented by them. USDA 
engineers at Beltsville have made 
substantial improvements. The result 
is said to be a simple and inex- 
pensive new application device for 
metering all types of fertilizer solu- 
tions. Krause expects through mod- 
ern engineering and production fa- 
cilities to further improve the device. 





SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 








Sales and engineering office 
P.O. Box 1968 

130 Krog St., N. E. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Phone Cypress 6615 


Serving the 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp. 


Designers — Engineers — Manufacturers of Fertilizer Machinery 


Manvfacturing plant 
P. O. Box 67 

1610 Kentucky St. 
New Orleans, La 
Phone Bywater 8373 








Fertilizer Mixing Systems 
Revolving Screens 
Mixing Plows 

Clod Breakers 


Cut Production Costs— 


Speed up your plant with 
ATLANTA UTILITY 
FERTILIZER MACHINERY 


Elevators 
Fertilizer Shakers 
Cage Mills 

Batch Mixers 


Alex. M. Mclver & Son 


BROKERS 
Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 


Ground Cotton Bur Ash, 38/42% K.O Potash. 
Nitrogenous Materials 


Castor Pomace 
Urea, 452% and 46% Nitrogen 
Calcium Ammonium Nitrate, 20.5% Nitrogen 


Representatives 
Morgan Brothers Bag Company, Inc. 
Bags—Paper and Textile 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 
Dolomitic Lime 


(42-44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
(54/56% Calcium Carbonate) 


POTASH 


Write Today for Descriptive Folder 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


EAST POINT, GA. 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
South Caroline 
Phones: 3-4828 and 3-4829 


Charleston 
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How Spencer Helped Ark-Mo 
Cut 12-12-12 Formula Costs 16% 


New granulation process developed jointly by Spencer and Ark-Mo 
lowers costs on 12-12-12 and other high nitrogen grades: 


The big secret is accurate control 
throughout the process. At this 
panel the flow of various ingre- 
dients is recorded together with 
temperatures at various loca- 
tions in the system. 


From the ammoniator the material 
flows to the dryer (foreground). 
Then it goes to the cooler and 
finished product screens. Fines 
are collected and weighed back 
into system. 


Raw materials are weighed sepa- 
rately by these Omega Grava- 
metric Feeders. Conveyor belt 
and elevator carries materials to 
screens and crushers where over- 
sized are ground to pass 10-mesh. 


In this machine the high nitrogen 
grades are coated with diatoma- 
ceous earth on way to storage. 
Low nitrogen grades go direct 
from cooler to storage by con- 
veyor belt. 





‘SPENCER 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 
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Kans.; Henderson, Ky.; 


‘ 
y 


The liquids are added in this 
ammoniator-granulator, only 
equipment of special design in 
the new Ark-Mo plant. All nitro- 
gen is derived from SPENSOL 
solutions, in nearly all grades, 


Another example of 
how Spencer looks after 
its customers’ profits: 


With today’s competition it’s even 
more vital to keep your formula 
costs low. To develop cost-cutting 
information for our SPENSOL cus 
tomers, we joined with the Ark-Mo 
Plant Food Company, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., to design a new plant 
where latest granulation inforrma- 
tion could be put into practice on a 
commercial scale. The result was a 
substantial decrease in the formula 
costs of high nitrogen fertilizers. For 
more information, write: Technical 
Service Staff, Spencer Chemical 
Co., 530 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 
5, Missouri. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. District 
Sales Offices: Atianta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn.; Works: Pittsburg, 
Chicago, \li.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas 











Abrasion and Corrosion Engineering Company 
P. ©. Box 3568, Amarillo, Texas 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, please send me complete informati 
low-cost A&C rubber-lined tanks. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


| 


DELIVERY IN LESS THAN 30 DAYS 
ON THESE LOW-COST, DUAL-PURPOSE TANKS 


Ju ro | fi, zer storaas propiems qu y onomically Py ate! efficiently. 
A&C rubber-lined tanks are reagy for prompt delivery. They assure com 
lelgrome- Leite Mt- late Malhigete(-Limese) hitolirs 


irpose tank. Send coupon 


aofioem ABRASION & CORROSION ENGINEERING CO. 


a OF | @) G11... AMARILLO, TEXAS 















































ASHCRAFT. WILKINSON CO. 


Fertilizer ED c Oil Seed 
Materials . Meals 


Home Office: ATLANTA, GA. 
Cable Address 
ASHCRAFT 


Offices: NORFOLK, VA., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA., JACKSON, MISS., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Exclusive Distributors; DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 
and ESCAMBIA BAY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AMMONIATES — FEED STUFFS — SULPHUR — POTASH 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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BERKSHIRE 


Specialists in 


Magnesia for Agriculture 
EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 
POTNIT 
(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


EXPORT - IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, California 
Cable Address — “Berkskem” New York 








10th 
Anniversary 


June 7 marked completion of ten years 
service to the fertilizer industry by Southern 


Lead Burning Co. 


Southern Lead Burning Co. has played a 
big part in building up-to-date new sul- 
phuric acid plants and in modernizing 
older plants in the fertilizer industry, par- 


ticularly in the South and Southeast. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
P. 0. Box 4627 Telephone: WAlnut 2576 
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For High-Nitrogen Fertilizer 


specify 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate 


GOOD COMMERCIAL GRADE 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
ammonium sulphate—the ingredient that is 
so essential to fertilizer because of its high 
nitrogen content. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crys- 
tals with low free-acid and moisture content. 
The nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not 
less than 20.5%. 


SHIPMENT 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 
100 lb. and 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and 
trucks. From Granite City, Ill. and Midland, 
Pa., it is shipped only in boxcars and trucks, 


You'll find that Koppers Company is a dependable 
source of supply for ammonium sulphate. Get in touch 
with us concerning your requirements. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 





ALABAMA 


Consolidated Chemical Industries 
Inc. will build a large contact sul- 
phuric acid plant at Le Moyne, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
June 17 by G. L. Bond, president 
of the company. Construction will 
get under way at once and comple- 
tion is expected by mid-1956. 


The plant will cost $2,000,000 and 
will incorporate the latest advances 
in engineering design. The sulphur 
required will be supplied by water 
transportation to company docks on 
the Mobile River. 


Consolidated presently manu- 
factures sulphuric acid at Houston, 
Baytown and Fort Worth, Texas, 
and at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Last 
month they put into operation a 
new spent sulphuric acid regenera- 
tion unit at their Houston works, 
a twin to the unit placed in opera- 
tion in May at Baytown, Texas. 
These spent sulphric acid regenera- 
tion units are the largest ever con- 
structed. The additional units will 
make Consolidated one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers of sulphuric 
acid. 

Consolidated operates 10 plants 
in the United States and 3 in the 
Argentine. 8 of the 10 American 
plants are located in the Southwest. 
In addition to sulphuric acid, Con- 
solidated manufactures aluminum 
sulphate, muriatic acid, potasium 
sulphate, animal charcoal, animal 
glues and their by-products. 


ARIZONA 


Thunderbird Corp., according to 
president Fred Shanaman, will start 
construction at once on its $13,000,- 
000 plant at Kyrene, where am- 
monia, urea, phosphates and _ sul- 
phates will be made. The plant is 
due in production this coming June. 


Located only 12% miles from the 
200,000 kw Salt River power plant, 
and in a state which early joined 
the ranks of anhydrous ammonia 
advocates, the concern will employ 
125, with an annual payroll in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000. 


Incorporators of Thunderbird are 
listed as John B. Mills, Rex G. Baker, 
Jr., Ronnie B. Smith, Irving A. Jen- 
nings, Riney B. Salmon and Mr. 
Shanaman. The concern is incor- 
porated for $50,000,000 in preferred 
stock, and 50,000 shares of no par 
value common, Permanent financing 
has been completed with North- 
western Mutual Life and the Valley 
National Bank of Phoenix, with the 
Mellon National Trust, is handling 
interim financing. 
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ARKANSAS 

F. T. Blalock Liquid Fertilizer Co. 
has been formed at Jonesboro to do 
lawn and shrub fertilization with 
liquid fertilizers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ammonia Chemical Corp. has ob- 
tained a permit from Merced County 
to build a $3,250,000 anhydrous am- 
menia plant in the Red Top district, 
where nearby gas wells will supply 
raw material. Headquarters are in 
San Francisco. J. H. Finney is presi- 
dent. 

” * 7 

Cotarco Corporation of Denver, in 
announcing a carbonization plant 
at Walsenburg, revealed that an 
unnamed fertilizer concern’ will 
build a plant to make use of Cotar- 
co by-product. Vice-president John 
Gordon made the announcement. 


FLORIDA 


Stauffer Chemical has completed 
its additional crop chemical produc- 
tion facilities at Tampa, according 
to D. J. Keating, agricultural sales 
director. In a 13,000 square foot 
addition, modern sulphur and pesti- 
cide concentrate grinding facilities 
have been installed. Provision has 
been made for enlarged warehouse 
space, and a new control lab and 
maintenance shops have made the 
Tampa unit “a complete operating 
plant capable of converting raw 
material into any formulation neces- 
sary to meet crop infestations in 
that area. 

The Southeastern area 
tural sales office is 
Apopka. 


IDAHO 


Western Chemical Company, ac- 
cording to replies to local queries, 
is still planning activity in its phos- 
phate holdings in Caribou County. 


ILLINOIS 


Headquarters of Central Illinois 
Fertilizer, The Plant Food Co. and 
the Longview Ammonia Co., Tus- 
cola, have all been moved to a new 
location just two doors west of the 
old one, where remodelling § will 
provide additional space 

- + . 

Schrock Fertilizer Service, Con 
gerville, have added another new 
item to their line of liquid fertilizers. 
Liqui-Green with Leaftone is the 
second new item introduced by them 
in the past 12 months. The new 
product, a combination of NPK with 
trace and secondary elements is 
used with Leaftone, a chemical ad- 


agricul- 
located at 


ditive which facilitates leaf absorp- 
tion and prevents burning. The 
product will be marketed largely 
through custom lawn spraying serv- 
ices, with a small retail size can for 
the home gardner. The product is 
being produced at the Schrock 
plants at Bern, Kan. as well as at 
Congerville. 
om 7 - 

Crop Service Co., Champaign, is 
making plans to build a liquid fer- 
tilizer mixing plant which will be 
in operation by Fall, according to 
manager H. J. Schultz. Capacity 
is planned at 100 daily tons of 
mixed goods, and the plant will be 
modern in every respect. 


INDIANA 


Calumet Nitrogen are under way 
with their anhydrous ammonia 
plant at Hammond, said to be the 
largest US plant making anhydrous 
from refinery by-product hydrogen. 
It is scheduled to be in production 
by May. 


IOWA 


Kay Dee Feed Company is in op- 
eration with their Sioux City plant, 
with capacity of 50 daily tons of 
mixed liquid fertilizer. 


LOUISIANA 


Sulphur from off-shore, along 
with other off-shore minerals, is 
subject of a controversy between 
Louisiana and the US which the 
Supreme Court must decide. Who 
owns the three league deep area; 
who collects the taxes? The dis- 
puted area is rated at $6,000,000,000 
in taxes a year, and the US wants 
the three mile limit to be the Lousi- 
ana line, with the remaining 7% 
miles US property. 

. * * 

Freeport Sulphur Company will 
install facilities to produce sulphur 
from a newly discovered salt dome 
deposit in the Louisiana tidelands, 
the company announced today. 

The deposit, known as Lake Pelto, 
is located near its Bay Ste. Elaine 
mine about 60 miles southwest of 
New Orleans. 

Beneath 6 to 8 feet of water, Lake 
Pelto is within a mile of the open 
Gulf, being separated only by a 
narrow island 

Prospecting operations by Free- 
port were begun there early this 
year, and drilling has progressed 
to the point where a decision has 
been reached to install facilities to 
mine the property, according to the 
company’s statement issued after a 
meeting of the board of directors. 
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“This is the first of our sulphur 
properties which is entirely under 
water”, the statement said. “The 
mining of the deposit will involve 
new and difficult problems not pre- 
viously faced in the coastal marsh- 
lands. 

“We have embarked upon a pro- 
gram of engineering and develop- 
ment to study these problems and 
to determine the best methods to 
follow for producing the sulphur.” 

& + + 


Life-Nite Sales Company Inc., 
New Iberia, has been chartered with 
capital stock of $125,000. 


MARYLAND 


Plantabbs Corporation, Baltimore, 
have purchased from McCormick & 
Co. their Hy-Gro Soluble Plant 
Food and Red Arrow Insecticides, 
according to vice-president David H. 
Fulton, Jr. 

The products will be manufactured 
and marketed by the newly formed 
Hy-Gro Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 1101 Maryland Avenue, 
Baltimore. Mr. Fulton is president 
of the new corporation. Other offi- 
cers are Edward A. Hartman, vice 
president; F. Jackson Andrews, vice 
president and chairman of _ the 
board; Gordon C. Murray, secretary; 
W. James Price 4th, treasurer. 

Red Arrow Insecticides were first 
marketed by McCormick & Co. about 
40 years ago, and the Hy-Gro Solu- 
ble Plant Food was added to the line 
about 10 years ago. The sale to the 
Hy-Gro Corporation includes all 
manufacturing and product name 
rights for both products, 

In announcing the transaction, 
Mr. Fulton stated that marketing 
and promotion of the products 
would be combined with the current 
Plantabbs program and that dis- 
tribution would be through whole- 
salers to dealers and to chain stores. 
Red Arrow Insecticides are distrib- 
uted nationally, as are Plantabbs. 
The Hy-Gro products are marketed 
regionally, but national distribution 
will be completed in the near future. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Liquid Fertilizer, Min- 
neapolis, whose bulk distribution 
points were listed in our May issue, 
have added a Spring Valley bulk 
distribution plant. 


MISSOURI 


Monsanto has worked out and 
patented a combined fertilizer and 
soil- conditioner of water - soluble 
polyelectrolyte and plant foods in 
solution. 

* + + 

Missouri Fertilizer Association has 
announced bulk mixing plants at 
Elkhorn, with Earl Barry as mana- 
ger; Rolla, with Don J. Fitzgerald in 
charge; and Lockwood, headed by 
Victor E. Wardlow. 

* *” + 

Valley Chemical Co. Inc., Green- 
ville, has been chartered with $200,- 
000 capital stock. 


NEW YORK 


Geigy Chemical is building main 
offices and laboratories in Green- 
burgh at a cost of $3,000,000 on a 
35-acre tract there. No manufactur- 
ing facilities are included. They 
hope to move from their present 
New York City location about the 
middle of next year. 

+ * ” 

GLF’s new $800,000 plant at Big 
Flats got under way lately when 
Fertilizer Engineering and Equip- 
ment Co., Green Bay, Wisc. who are 
general contractors, initiated the 
steel and concrete construction work. 


NEW MEXICO 


Soil Organic Service operated by 
H. P. Thormodsgaard and Associates, 
Ysleta, are packing guano, mined 
from caves in the Carlsbad National 
Park area and marketed under the 
Black Bat trademark. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Summers Fertilizer are doubling 
their plant at Grand Forks, accord- 
ing to W. A. Stolt, who also man- 


ages their Sioux Falls, S. D. plant 
The new unit will provide 10,000 
square feet of storage space. 


Diamond Alkali Company, Cleve- 
land, has announced the formation 
of a new firm, Insecticidas Diamond 
del Pacifico S. A. de C. V., to manu- 
facture and distribute crop chemicals 
products in Mexico. 

A group of Mexican businessmen, 
headed by Alfonso Robinson Bours 
of Ciudad Obregon, are also par- 
ticipating in the new venture, with 
Diamond holding the major interest. 

President of the firm is S&S. S. 
Savage, who is also president of 
Diamond Alkali Inter - American 
Corporation and Diamond Alkali 
International, Inc., Diamond's ex- 
port subsidiaries. 

Other officers are: Javier Robin- 
son Bours, executive vice president; 
Alfonso Bours, secretary; Arthur W. 
Crossley, treasurer; Francisco Sch- 
warzbeck, formerly of Servicio Agri- 
cola, S. A., general manager; and 
Oscar Gonzalez, production manager. 

Located at Ciudad Obregon, Sono- 
ra, Insecticidas Diamond del Pacifi- 
co S.A. de C.V. is presently blend- 
ing dust for cotton and other crops 
in western Mexico. Future plans 
call for building additional plant 
capacity, including grinding facili- 
ties for sulfur and concentrates. 

The firm will also distribute in 
Mexico such other agricultural 
chemicals as weed-killers and liquid 
sprays, which are handled in Central 
and South America by Diamond Al- 
kali Inter-American Corporation. 

. * + 

Construction is progressing at 
Lima, Ohio site of new facilities for 
Petrochemical Department, The 
Standard Oil Co., (Ohio). The first 
unit, a 300-ton per day anhydrous 
ammonia plant, will be completed 
late September. 

The next unit, scheduled for com- 
pletion November Ist, is a nitric acid 
unit with a capacity of 180 tons per 
day. The urea unit, last to be in the 
field, is scheduled to be in opera 
tion in January, 1956. Blending, stor 
age, and shipping facilities will be 
completed along with the producing 
unit. 

The utility section of the plant will 
be placed in operation late in July 
Laboratories and shops will be com 
pleted September Ist. Office facilities 
are scheduled to be ready November 
Ist. 

> + * 

The American Agri: ultural Chem- 

ical Company announced June 21, 
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the purchase of The Hamm Company 
from the estate of the late Valdo R. 
McCoy. This plant at Washington 
Court House, Ohio, becomes the 29th 
A.A.C. Co. fertilizer factory. 

Starting immediately, a number of 
changes and improvements will be 
made in the factory and equipment 
of the newly acquired plant. When 
manufacturing operations are resum- 
ed, the plant will produce Agrico and 
AA Quality Fertilizers for the com- 
ing fall season. 

For upwards of fifty years, The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company has served Ohio farms 
from factories at Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, and since early in 1954 
from the company’s new plant at 
Cairo, north of Lima. Acquisition of 
the Hamm plant will enable the com- 
pany to broaden its service to farm- 
ers in south central Ohio. An office 
will be maintained by the A.A.C. Co. 
at the Washington Court House plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, 
Pittsburgh, has made an agreement 
with Ethyl Corp. to take over and 
pursue the crop chemicals program 
which that company had terminated. 
They will continue the evaluation, 
development and marketing of prod- 
ucts Ethyl has been studying, es- 
pecially fungicide B-622. 

+ ~ a 

Du Pont’s Polychemicals depart- 
ment, nitrogen products sales section, 
established a district sales office in 
Philadelphia July 1, to cover the At- 
lantic seaboard, it was announced. 


TENNESSEE 

International Minerals and Chemi- 
cal, the only bidder, has bought the 
TVA Godwin Phosphate plant near 
Columbia for $635,000, will soon 
start a program of reactivating the 
plant, and will add considerable new 
equipment. 

. * 7 

Knoxville Fertilizer's new John- 
son City plant is in operation. At 
the ceremonies, president J. W. Dean 
indicated additional construction is 
planned. 

+ * - 

Valley Hill Chemical Corp., newly 
incorporated at Jackson, will build 
a 15,000-ton mixing plant there on a 
31 acre site. A. G. Capps is presi- 
dent; H. V. Senter, vice-president; 
E. A. Weaver, secretary treasurer. 


TEXAS 

Consolidated Chemical Industries 
Inc. has put into production a large 
sludge acid regeneration unit at its 
Baytown plant. A second unit at 
Houston is due in mid-June, making 
a total of five sludge decomposition 


6 


units operated by Consolidated. 

The new units are unprecedent- 
ed both in function and capacity. 
They are capable of producing 
strong white acid from any spent 
sulphuric acid, regardless of hydro- 
carbon content. 

The new Consolidated regenera- 
tion plants will primarily serve re- 
fineries in the Gulf Coast area. 

Another Consolidated plant at 
Baton Rouge, limited to the pro- 
cessing of lighter spent acid, will 
continue its operation. It has been 
in operation since 1953. 

” * * 

The Great Southern Compost 
Corporation, subsidiary of the Fer- 
tilesoil Corporation has opened a 
compost plant at Texarkana, employ- 
ing a process developed by L. P. 
Berry, Jr. vice president and general 
manager of the plant. R. N. Archer 
is president of Fertilesoil, with 
A. T. Barnes as vice-president. The 
Berry process is a modification of 
the Beccari method, developed in 
Italy a generation ago and still in 
use there. Mr. Berry’s process is 
said to cut the time of composting 
from the 35 days of the Beccari 
method to about 10 days, and he is 
applying for a patent on his process. 

a a 

Wonder-Gro Fertilizer Company, 
Inc. has been incorporated at San 
Antonio, with G. J. Condos, William 
Rhame and L. R. Eastman as in- 
corporators. 


UTAH 


American Sulphur & Refining, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. is in production 
with its $1,000,000 sulphur refinery 
at Sulpburdale. Output is 99.7% 
pure crystalline sulphur for insecti- 
cides, and sulphur for fertilizer, 100 
daily tons total. 


WASHINGTON 


Brea Chemicals has taken over 
fertilizer mixing and distribution in 
Southeastern Washington and North- 
eastern Oregon from Simplot, which 
has withdrawn from Brea aqua dis- 
tribution to consolidate its efforts 
in development of its phosphate pro- 
gram. Walt Gilbert who has been 
placed in charge says the plant will 
manufacture applicators also. 

+” on + 

The Wilbur-Ellis 
moved to 2900 Ist 
Seattle 4. 


CANADA 


Canadian Industries (1954) Lid. 
has announced a new plant at Mill- 
haven, Ont. for the manufacture of 
anhydrous ammonia to cost $9,000,- 
000. Completion is scheduled for 
late next Summer. Negotiations 


Company has 
Avenue, S.W. 


covering design and construction are 
under way with Girdler Corporation 
of Canada Lid. The remainder of 
the project will be engineered by 
C-I-L engineers. 

Capacity of the plant will be 200 
tons of ammonia per day, which will 
make it the largest ammonia plant 
in eastern Canada. The plant will 
require a staff of approximately 100 
employees and will cover 20 acres. 

Coincident with the building of 
the ammonia plant at Millhaven 
will be an expansion of C-I-L facili- 
ties at Beloeil, Que., to manufacture 
ammonia solutions for use in agri- 
culture. Raw material will be am- 
monia from the new plant. 

Fuel oil is planned as the raw 
material for the C-I-L operation but 
natural gas can be used if available. 
Since the recovery of ammonia from 
coke oven operations in Toronto in 
the 1880’s, C-I-L had been a manu- 
facturer of the product on a small 
scale. This new operation substan- 
tially extends the company interest 
in ammonia. 

The new plant will bring to Cana- 
da a patented new process involving 
the partial oxidation of fuel oil under 
pressure. This process, which uses 
a heavy residual oil as starting ma- 
terial, was recently developed and 
is now being incorporated in a com- 
plete plant for the first time in the 
United States at Searsport, Me., in 
a project engineered and being built 
by the Girdler Company, specialists 
in processes involved in the synthe- 
sis of ammonia. 

+ * * 

North American Cyanamid has 
brought into production its nitrogen 
solutions plant at Port Robinson, 
the first of its kind in Canada. Out- 
put planned is 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
this year, more later. 

* + > 

Dow Chemical of Canada is in 
operation with its new 80 daily ton 
ammonia plant at Sarnia, Ont. 

* * ~ 

Olin Mathieson are contemplating 
a $9,000,000 ammonia plant at Va- 
rennes, Que., in collaboration with 
Quebec Ammonia. If built, it will be 
a 115 daily ton operation and be in 
production by Fall 1956. 


BELGIUM 


Societe Belge de L’Azot et des 
Produits Chimiques, Marly, has un- 
dertaken an expansion program 
which, within 2 years, should see 
a one-third increase in output. 


INDIA 


Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals, 
Sindri, is to build a $13,000,000 am- 
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monia plant with 190 daily tons out- 
put. Ansaldo, Genoa, and Monteca- 
tini, Milan, hold contracts to build 
it. In additon to the ammonia, the 
plant will also produce 225 daily 
tons of nitric, 400 daily tons of am- 
monium nitrate, and 70 daily tons 
of urea. Construction is due for 
completion in 3 years. 

* 7 ” 

Nangal, Punjab, as a site for a 
fertilizer plant as big as Sindri— 
350,000 tons — is being given con- 
sideration by the Government 
which is examining the claims of 
several states which wish to put up 
new fertilizer plants. Madras also 
wishes to build at South Arcot, as 
part of their integrated multi-pur- 
pose lignite project. Rajasthan has 
submitted a plan for a plant at 
Hanumangarh, close to their exten- 
sive gypsum and lignite deposits. 


JAPAN 


Shin Nippon Fertilizer KK has 
signed a 15-year contract by which 
Montecatini, Milan, Italy, will sup- 
ply technical assistance in the con- 
struction of operation of the Japa- 
nese plant which is to produce am- 
monia from crude oil. Nissan Chem- 
ical also recently signed a technical 
aid arrangement with Montecatini, 
covering urea manufacture. 


KOREA 


McGraw-Hydrocarbon, Inc., a joint 
venture of F. H. McGraw & Co. and 
Hydrocarbon Research Inc., has been 
awarded the contract to build a 
$25,000,000 fertilizer plant, to be 
financed by the Foreign Operations 
Administration, probably at Chung- 
Ju. Completion is scheduled for 
January 1957, when the plant is 
slated to turn out 85,000 annual tons, 
nearly a third of Korea’s present 
needs. C. Tyler Wood, UN economic 
coordinator says the project is the 
largest investment made since the 
armistice in a single factory. 


MEXICO 


Monsanto's sulphuric plant at Le- 
cheria should be in: production by 
Spring, empldying their patented 
vanadium catalyst process. Ground 
has already been broken. 


* * * 


Nacional Quimico Farmaceutica, 
S. A. are accepting bids for the Mex- 
ican Government on the construc- 
tion of a Northern Mexico crop 
chemicals plant which should pro- 
duce 2000 annual tons of benzene- 
hexachloride and DDT, 40 daily 
tons of liquid chlorine. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE STORY 


Last month we presented the TVA side of the controversial diammonium 
phosphate subject. At the same time, knowing his active opposition to the 
project, we asked Dick Bennett for the other side, which he has provided in 
the minutes of his statement before the Subcommittee on TVA Appropria- 
tions, extracts from which are presented here. 

Since that time the Hoover Committee has recommended that TVA’s re- 
search be turned over to USDA, and that their price for fertilizers include all 
direct and indirect costs, including the loss of taxes which would have been 


obtained from private enterprise. 


And since that time the protests of people like Dick Bennett and other 
diammonium phosphate producers, together with the protests of phosphoric 
acid producers have registered in Congress, for the House Appropriations 
Committee has instructed TVA not to make more than 5,000 tons during 
fiscal 1956, instead of using the 40,000 ton capacity which they reported 
here last month—and which Dick Bennett points out would make TVA 


production half the total US output. 


Extracts from Statement Of R. E. 
Bennett Before The House Subcom- 
mittee On TVA Appropriations On 


May 27th, 1955 


My name is Richard E. Bennett. I 
am President of Farm Fertilizers, 
Inc. of Omaha, Nebraska and am also 
President of Bennett Chemical Com- 
pany of Denver, Colorado. 

Farm Fertilizers, Inc. manufac- 
tures high analysis pelleted com- 
mercial fertilizers and also manu- 
factures superphosphate. 

Bennett Chemical Company only 
manufactures diammonium phos- 
phate. Diammonium phosphate is a 
high analysis chemical compound 
containing 21% nitrogen and 53% 
available phosphoric acid. Bennett 
Chemical Company completed the 
installation of equipment for the 
manufacture of diammonium phos- 
phate in July of 1954. Our first ship- 
ments of this material were made in 
late August or early September of 
1954. 

So far as I know, diammonium 
phosphate is produced by one com- 
pany in Michigan, one company in 
Illinois, two companies in Colorado 
and two companies in California and 
is now being produced by the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority at Sheffield, 
Alabama. 

When I heard in January of this 
year that the TVA was planning to 
go into production of diammonium 
phosphate on a commercial scale, 
and sell at a price which was ruinous 
to private industry, I called to the 
attention of the TVA that in my 
opinion there was no need for TVA 
to expand their facilities in order to 
manufacture this product which they 
had not manufactured before .. . I 
called to their attention that six 
private plants were already in pro- 


duction and had capacities to pro- 
duce much more of this material 
than there was a market for. I asked 
for the opportunity to meet with the 
officials of TVA and talk this matter 
over with them, because I knew that 
if they went ahead with these plans 
at the prices which had been men- 
tioned, it would mean Bennett Chem- 
ical Company would be ruined and 
would have to discontinue the pro- 
duction of this product and go out of 
business. 


I met with a representative group 
of TVA officials from Knoxville and 
from Sheffield in February. I was 


told then by them that their decision 
to manufacture this product had not 
yet been firmly set and that their 
policy and prices were still to be de- 
termined. 

At this meeting representatives 
from Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
along with my son, who manages 
Bennett Chemical Company and my- 
self, brought to the attention of the 
TVA that the needs for diammonium 
phosphate were now being met by 
private industry. 

Since this meeting in February, 
TVA has received protests probably 
running into the hundreds from con- 
gressmen, senators, fertilizer manu- 
facturers, trade associations, the 
Hoover Commission, the Bureau of 
the Budget, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, protesting their entering in- 
to the manufacture of this new ma- 
terial. These protests have called to 
the attention of the TVA that this is 
the first time TVA has ever manufac- 
tured a fertilizer which contains both 
nitrogen and phosphorus. These pro- 
tests have called to the attention of 
TVA that industry knows how to pro- 
duce diammonium phosphate and 
that sufficient agronomic research 
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has been carried out to demonstrate 
its usefulness on crops. These pro- 
tests have said that TVA’s entering 
into this production would discour- 
age this development by private in- 
dustry. 

At a recent meeting of the Ne- 
braska Fertilizer Institute, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed that in 
producing diammonium phosphate on 
a commercial basis, the TVA was es- 
tablishing a very serious precedent 
in the fertilizer industry and was 
hurting the industry rather than 
helping same. 

To all of these protests, TVA has 
turned a deaf ear and apparently 
they are determined to go ahead 
with this project in spite of these 
many protests. 

TVA says that their distribution is 
for experimental and educational 
purposes and that the requirements 
which they place on the distribution 
and use of their fertilizers confine 
them to educational and demonstra- 
tion programs and avoid direct com- 
petition with commercial producers. 
They are very substantial producers 
of phosphorus and nitrogen bearing 


Grass—just plain grass—may be 
the most important crop the Ameri- 
can farmer can grow at this time. 

Further, American farmers who 
in recent years have broken all rec- 
ords for production of corn, wheat, 
cotton, and other staples, may be 
found boasting of the bumper crop 
of grass of 1955, says Prof. Milton E. 
Parker, director of the food engi- 
neering department at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago. 

Expectation that an unprecedented 
number of acres of farm land will be 
put into grass stems from changes 
in the government price-support pro- 
gram, which, this year, will extend 
controls, both directly and indirect- 
ly, to the farmer's “idle” acres. 

e ° 

More than twice as many golf 
courses were opened for play in the 
U. S. in 1954 than in the previous 
year, according to the report of the 
National Golf Foundation, presented 
at the annual meeting at the Yale 
Club in New York City. The report 
stated that 126 new courses were 
opened in 1954, compared with 52 in 
1953. 

* * o 

An extension service report indi- 
cates that farmers don’t have a com- 
plete corner on the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

The report estimates that about 
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materials in direct competition with 
private enterprise at a price at which 
private enterprise cannot compete 
and they are doing this at the cost of 
the taxpayers. 

TVA has now started the produc- 
tion of diammonium phosphate in 
competition with existing private 
plants. They state that the produc- 
tion of these private enterprise 
plants in 1955 will be about 
40,000 tons, and yet they have modi- 
fied their own facilities to produce 
a capacity of 40,000 tons annually. 
When this capacity is utilized, TVA 
will be producing 50% or more of the 
entire domestic diammonium phos- 
phate production. Amounts of this 
magnitude hardly can be considered 
experimental or educational. 

TVA also says that there is a po- 
tential market of “several hundred 
thousand tons annually.” 12,000 tons 
of diammonium phosphate a year is 
approximately what private industry 
is now selling. The potential market 
is considerably more than the pres- 
ent market, but to mention a figure 
of “several hundred thousand tons 
yearly” is in our opinion fantastic. 


two to three per cent of total fer- 
tilizer production from June, 1953, to 
July, 1954, was used on golf courses, 
and city lawns and gardens. 


The extension service predicts that 
this area of use will increase quickly 
as more and more city dwellers be- 
come aware of the results, 

” ” x 


Fertilized pasture and rangeland 
can produce more than twice the net 
cash income from beef and other 
meat animals than is produced on 
unfertilized land, according to the 
California Fertilizer Association. 

In one of several range fertilizer 
demonstrations, still in progress in 
California, a fertilized field in San 
Mateo County produced a net cash 
gain of $42.56 per acre during the 
first year of fertilization with 400 
pounds per acre of 16-20-0. The net 
weight gain per acre from this field 
was 295.4 pounds. 

The Association says that it does 
pay to fertilize range and pasture 
crop lands, and suggests that live- 
stock and dairy producers can ob- 
tain reliable information on the prop- 
er fertilizer materials and rates of 
application from their local fertilizer 
supplier, 

Plenty of seed but too little lime 
and fertilizer sums up the “poor 
luck” many farmers have in es- 
tablishing a good pasture, according 


to Dr. David F. Beard, forage-crops 
specialist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Beard cites nearly a score of 
common reasons for poor stands and 
failures—including planting seed too 
deep or too shallow, lack of firm- 
ness of seed bed, use of poor quality 
or unadapted seed, and competition 
by weeds or grain companion crops 
-——but believes that lack of plant nu- 
trients is a major cause. 

” * a 

Cultivation of the legume vetch as 
a pasture crop—important to live- 
stock men in many parts of the coun- 
try—is discussed in a new U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture publication, 
“Vetch Culture and Uses” (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1740). 

In addition to the research-proven 
pasture information, the bulletin in- 
cludes a complete description of 
areas where vetch will prosper, vari- 
eties to be grown, seeding and fer- 
tilization recommendations, how to 
grow vetch for green manure, hay, 
or seed, and how to control insects 
and diseases that attack the crop. 
This new publication is a revision of 
an earlier USDA bulletin by the 
same title. 

* u * 

A new turf pest from Europe is 
spreading in New York State. 
Known as the European chafer, it is 
causing serious damage to lawns, 
golf courses, parks, cemeteries, and 
pastures where it has become es- 
tablished. 

The most effective control at 
present is aimed at the grubs. Soil 
treatment with DDT, chlordane, and 
other materials show much promise. 
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Howard R. Huston, 62, recently re- 
tired American Cyanamid vice- 
president, and former League of Na- 
tions official, died June 8 at his sum- 
mer home, Truro, Mass. 

George H. Kaelin, 51, vice presi- 
dent of the Long Island Produce and 
Fertilizer Corporation, Riverhead, L. 
I, New York died June 2 at his 
home in Southhold, L. I. 

David Burnett Scott, for 18 years 
western sales manager for Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corporation 
until his retirement in 1952, died of 
a heart attack on June 20 at his home 
in Altandena, Calif., a suburb of Los 
Angeles. 

Clarence D. Shallenberger, 73, 
president of the Shreveport Fertilizer 
Works, Shreveport, La., died June 5 
after a brief illness. He was a di- 
rector of NFA. 
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Complete Link-Belt equipment at this ammo- 
nium nitrate plant includes dryers, coolers, 
processing equipment and conveyors. Link-Belt 
experience also covers dry-mix, super-phosphate, 
nitrophosphate, ammonium 
granulation and other plants. 


sulphate, urea, 


From prilling towers to bagging 
machines, the commercial fertilizer 
plant of Cooperative Farm Chemi- 


What's more, Link-Belt offers a 
unique turn-key service on all types 
of commercial fertilizer processes 


cals Association at Lawrence, Kansas, 
is Link-Belt-equipped. This plant 
chose Link-Belt to gain the advan- 
tages of a single quality source for 
a broad line of materials handling, 
power transmission and processing 
machinery, which assures better fer- 
tilizer at lower cost. 


Under a single-contract, Link-Belt 
accepts complete responsibility for 
the design, manufacture and erection 
of entire plants. 

For an analysis of your require- 
ments, get in touch with the Link- 
Beit office near you. Or write today 
for your copy of Book 2459. 


One source... One responsibility for Materials 
Handling and Power Transmission Machinery 
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Michigan Ave., Chicago |. To Serve Industry There 
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cipal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, 
Scarboro (Toronto 143); Australia, Marrickville, 
N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives 

Throughout the World. 13,681 
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W. B. Porterfield has resigned as 
assistant sales manager of US Pot- 
ash to become vice-president and 
salesmanager of newly formed Na- 
tional Potash Company, effective 
July 31. 

oo a a 

Executive vice president William 
P. Drake succeeded George B. Beitzel 
as president of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company on July 1, 
the latter has announced. Mr. Beitzel 
will continue his association with 
the company as a member of its 
board and in addition, will serve as 
chairman of the board of the Penn- 
salt International Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary. He joined the company in 
1930 as a product sales manager and 
became its chief executive in 1949. 

At 42 years of age, Mr. Drake will 
be the youngest president in Penn- 
salt’s 105-year history, and with 21 
years’ service prior to assuming of- 
fice, will have longer company ex- 
perience than all but one of his 
thirteen predecessors. 

* a a 

At the commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Charles M. 
Powell, class of 1927, president of 
The American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, New York, received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, 
for service in the interest of con- 
servation. 

+ a 7 


The Raymond Bag Company of 
Middletown, Ohio, announced the 


William Lee Guithues as sales rep 
resentative for the St. Louis office has 
been announced by Bradley & Baker, 
New York City 

He will cover the West North Cen 
tral territory, was formerly associated 
with the Merchants’ Exchange in St 
Louis as assistant to the Secretary, and 
as a research chemist with Darling & 
Co, 


following executive appointments: 
W. F. Lawrence, Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Lawrence has served as 
the President since 1930. 

Clarence L. Mers, President, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lawrence. Mr. Mers has 
been vice-president and general 
manager since January, 1952. 

James H. Lawrence, secretary and 
treasurer since 1948, was appointed 
vice president and secretary. 

Wm. G. Shaw, Treasurer. Mr Shaw 
has served as Comptroller since May, 
1952. 

om + a 

Two advancements among leading 
personnel of The McCloskey Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, engineers and 
builders, were announced by Presi- 
dent Robert F. McCloskey, publica- 
tions and newspapers for the recent- 
ly announced standard prefabricated 
building called “Design 12.” 


J. B. Kelly, former president of the 
Mellon-Stuart Company has been 
named executive vice _ president. 
Prior to his association with Mellon- 
Stuart, Mr. Kelly was with the 
George A. Fuller Company and 
Thompson Starrett. He has been 
with The McCloskey Company since 
1948. Elmer R. Hicks, chief engineer, 
was elected vice president engi- 
neering. Mr. Hicks who joined the 
McCloskey organization in 1947 was 
formerly associated with the Blaw 
Knox Company. 


* * * 
Amos Bradley Miner was re-elect- 
ed president and chairman of the 
board of the National Lime Associa- 


W. E. Shelburne, of Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice president for the past five 
years, who has been elected president 
of the Armour Fertilizer Works, Inc., 
and vice president of Armour & Com- 
pany, succeeded John E. Sanford, presi- 
dent for 23 years, who recently an- 
nounced his retirement. Mr. Shelburne 
became associated with Armour Fer- 
tilizer, 25 years ago 


tion at the association’s recent an- 
nual meeting in Hot Springs, Va. Mr. 
Miner is general sales manager of 
the industrial division of National 
Gypsum Company. 

His re-election marks his third 
term as head of the association. 

* me we 

Earl O. Heverly, formerly assistant 
export manager, has been named ex- 
port manager of National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. He succeeds 
William R. Croscup, who has been 
appointed assistant to the general 
manager of National Gypsum Com- 
pany’s Canadian subsidiary, Wesco 
Waterpaints (Canada) Litd.. with 
headquarters in Montreal. 


Effective July 1, National Gypsum 
Company’s export department trans- 
ferred from New York to Buffalo in 
a move to coordinate more efficient- 
ly the firm’s general and export sales 
activities. In Buffalo, the export de- 
partment will be under the direction 
of Amos B. Miner, general sales man- 
ager of the industrial division. 

ms a - 

William U. Brown and John D. 
Odle have joined the staff of the re- 
search and development division, 
Davison Chemical Company Divi- 


A. P. Gates, left, who has been named assistant to Cecil Arledge, V-C vice-president, 


succeeding E. Y. Bass, retired after 45 years of V-C service 
appointed manager of V-C’s Baltimore Sales Office 


Richmond, general sales department 


Right, R. Andrew Jenkins, 
Robert G. Kreiling Jr. moved to 


Promoted to assistant managers: J. S. Crosby, 


Baltimore; G. F. Flenniken, E. St. Louis; A. T. Montgomery, Birmingham. 





Spencer Chemical Company has announced two appointments in top sales manage 
ment and the reorganization of its sales division into seven departments. These changes 
were made necessary by the rapid growth of the sales group and expansion into new 


fields 


H. R. Dinges, formerly assistant general sales manager, has been named general sales 
manager, and H. E. Bingham, who was acting director of product sales, has been named 
general any of sales service. Mr. Bingham will head the activities of four depart 


ments—Sales 


evelopment, Agricultural Chemicals; Sales Development, Industrial Chem- 


icals; Traffic and Advertising. Both men will report directly to J. E. Culpepper, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Dinges joined Spencer in 1947. Mr. Bingham joined them 


in July, 1946 


sion of W. R. Grace & Co. They have 
been assigned to work in the re- 
search engineering department at the 
Curtis Bay (Baltimore) plant. 

* od a 

David N. Hauseman, formerly a 
brigadier general in the Army’s 
Ordnance Department and now a 
Davison vice-president was awarded 
the Jones Medal by the Philadelphia 
Post, American Ordnance Associa- 
tion, and elected a director of the 
Post, at the annual meeting. 

A a om 

Alan W. Bennett has joined the 
Davison Chemical Company, Ltd., 
and has opened an office at 199 Bay 
Street, Toronto, to direct sales in 
Canada of Davison petreleum crack- 
ing catalysts, it was announced by 
D. N. Hauseman, vice-president of 
the company, as well as of Davison 
Chemical Company Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., which has headquarters 
in Baltimore. 

Opening of the new sales office 
follows announcement of the $6,000,- 
000 plant for production of synthetic 
fluid petroleum cracking catalysts 
which Davison is building at Valley- 
field, near Montreal. 

a a * 

C. W. Ingham who covers the Ohio 
territory for the Multiwall Bag Di- 
vision, Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., now is also covering the 
Michigan territory. His office is at 
81 State Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. M. F. Gribbins, district man- 
ager in Chicago for the last two 
years, has been appointed manager 
of the new Philadelphia office. His 
place in Chicago will be taken by 
H. Gordon Bethards, formerly a 
salesman for another polychemicals 
sales section. 


Field representatives to be con- 
nected with the new Philadelphia of- 
fice are: John Spicer, Jr., Goldsboro, 
N. C.: R. E. Burke, Winter Park, Fla.; 
Sidney Taylor, transferred from 
Minneapolis, who will work out of 
Philadelphia; and George F. Stew- 
art, who will cover the New York 
and New England area. He will prob- 
ably be located near Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. Stewart is replacing N. A. Hite 
who is moving to the Mid-West and 
will cover Ohio, Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee reporting to the Chicago of- 
fice. 


The Chicago district sales force 
has been increased to five by the 
assignment of Jesse F. Taggart to 
cover Illinois and Indiana. The San 
Francisco district sales office, under 
M. N. Crady, covers the area west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


* " %& 


The Pacific Coast Borax Co., Di 
vision of Borax Consolidated, Limit- 
ed is acting as host to B. L. Winter of 
Sydney, Australia. Mr. Winter, who 
will be Borax Consolidated’s tech- 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills announce the appointment of William Roy Blackburn and 
Alvie Martin Strickland as sales representatives in the Texas area 
Fulton's Dallas branch is under the management of T. R. Berry and is located at 


4301 So, Fitzhugh at Gaisford, Dallas, Texas. 


nical field representative in Aus- 
tralia, is traveling throughout the 
U. S. and Canada to become familiar 


with the Company’s work. 
* * Me 


Neil F. McCann, agricultural ad- 
visor to the British Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., made a four-day 
tour of the facilities of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


Harold R. Krueger has joined the 
sales Staff of Stedman Foundry and 
Machine Co., Inc. as sales engineer for 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi 
ana, Mississippi, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten 
nessee, Texas, West Virginia and Mex 
ico. He comes to the Stedman organi 
zation from The Snyder Chemical 
Company of Topeka, Kans., and was 
previously associated with the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. in Bartlesville, Okla., 
and International Min»: and Chem 
cal Corp. in Chicago. He will make 
his headquarters in Stedman's home 
office in Aurora, Ind., and his resi 
dence in Cincinnati, Ohio 


Michel J. McDonald who has joined 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com 
pany, multiwall bag sales force will 
make his headquarters in Chicago 
He will represent them in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, covering the territory for 
merly handled by Birk D,. Young, who 
now handles the lowa-Nebraska terri 
tory for Albemarle 


Lloyd H. Finke has been promoted 
to Chicago district sales manager for 
Arkell & Smiths, was announced by 
Roy E. Jury, western divisional sales 
manager. Mr. Finke has been associated 
with Arkell & Smiths for 16 years 
Doug Young will assist him in the Chi 
cago office 
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GREEN PELLETS READY TO USE 

Sized for flow and ease of application in broad- 
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June 15-18. Mr. McCann serves as a liaison expert in the 
agricultural sciences. 
- * * 

Walter A. Barz has been appointed purchasing man- 
ager of the Calumet Division, Calumet & Hecla, Inc., 
succeeding L. H. Donald who retired June 1, after 40 
years of service. Mr. Barz was previously purchasing 
agent for the Calumet division. 

€ a ” 

Dan J. Keating, director of agricultural chemical sales, 
Stauffer Chemical Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. R. F. Chenik, J. H. Knowlan and 
W. E. Hoskinson as sales representatives in the Mid- 
western area, Mr. Chenik has been with Stauffer in the 
Texas area, and Messrs. Knowland and Hoskinson are 
recent Texas A. & M. College graduates. All will be 
under the direction of Porter L. Williams of Stauffer’s 
Chicago office. 

a a ia 

The retirement of Dr. Robert W. Trullinger as assist- 
ant administrator for experiment stations, agricultural 
research service, was announced by Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
research administrator of the USDA. Dr. E. C. Elting, 
deputy to Dr. Trullinger, is designated acting assistant 
administrator. 

. + 

The Distinguished Service Award has been given to 
Dr. George W. Peace, head of the chemistry section of 
the technical development branch of the U. S. Public 
Health Service Communicable Disease Center, Savannah, 
Georgia, for developing a new insecticides, DDVP. 

Dr. Peace has been with the Public Health Service 
since 1951 and has spent the time since in Savannah. 
He was formerly of the Cornell University faculty. He 
has received a number of medals and awards for his 
contribution to chemical science. 

ee ” * 

Willard M. Fifield became provost for agriculture at 
the University of Florida June 1, succeeding Dr. J. 
Wayne Reitz, who was made president of the University. 

Mr. Fifield has been director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station since March 1, 1950, and was assist- 
ant director from July 1, 1941. 

s ” * 

Appointment of Dr. Edward L. Chandler to the tech- 
cal staff of Diamond Alkali Company’s Chlorinated 
Products Division was announced recently by Loren P. 
Scoville. general manager of the division. 

Dr. Chandler will be concerned chiefly with develop- 
ment of new agricultural chemicals as well as technical 
service on Diamond’s present line of insecticides, herbi- 
cides and fungicides 

With headquarters at the company’s research center 
at Painesville, Dr. Chandler will report to Dr. L. Gordon 
Uffer, technical service manager of the agricultural 
chemicals Department. 

% » * 

Broadening its sales and service activities, Diamond 
Alkali Company has added two representatives to its 
southeastern sales staff to serve customers in Florida 
and southern Georgia, according to an announcement 
made by R. B. Perry, Memphis branch sales manager. 

Appointees are Robert M. Hopkins, assigned to cen- 
tral and southern Florida, and Richard J. Jones, who will 
cover northern Florida and southern Georgia. Mr. Hop- 
kins makes his headquarters in Lakeland at 719 Louise 
Drive, while Mr. Jones is located in Jacksonville at 2805 
Southside Blvd. 

At the same time, Mr. Perry announced that Charles P. 
Egolf, who has represented Diamond in Florida since 
August, 1953, has been transferred to Memphis to take 
over sales responsibilities relinquished by Martin F. 
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Wilkerson, recently promoted to manager of the com- 


pany’s branch office at Houston, Texas. 
* ” * 


Appointment of George S. Cripps as manager of agri- 
cultural development in the chemical division of Climax 
Molybdenum Company was announced by Dr. Charles 
H,. Kline, manager of the division. In his new position, 
he will develop applications of molybdenum in agri- 
culture. Mr. Cripps has been with Merck & Company 
in the marketing department. 

cf 7” 


% 


Jim Roe, managing editor of Successful Farming, is 
joining the Agricultural Department of the E. H. Brown 
Advertising Agency of Chicago on July 1. Mr. Roe has 
been on the editorial staff of Successful Farming for 
nine years and managing editor of that well-known farm 
publication since May 1950. 

_ 


7 e 


Robert D. Hill has been elected vice president and con- 
troller of Freeport Sulphur Company, succeeding Rich- 
ard C. Wells who resigned as controller of Freeport to 


become president of National Potash Company. 
x + * 


George E. Ritchey, agronomist in charge of the Suwan- 
nee Valley Experiment Station, Florida since it was es- 
tablished five years ago, retired June 30 to close a career 
of agriculture in the United States, China and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

In Gainesville, University of Florida Provost for Agri- 
culture Williard M. Fifield announced that H. W. Lundy, 
presently agronomist at the Florida Experiment Station 
at Jay, has succeeded Mr. Ritchey. He will be associate 
agronomist in charge of this branch. 

Mr. Ritchey will have the title agronomist emeritus. 


INSTITUTE OF MAKERS OF EXPLOSIVES 
250 East 43rD STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 


June 24, 1955 
Editor 
Commercial Fertilizer 


Sir: 


In the Apes 1955 issue of your magazine there was pub- 
lished ar article entitled “Safe Blasting Practices’’ by Alton L 
Foster of the International Mineral and Chemical Corporation 

Wish to advise that members of this Institute disagree 
with certain statements by Mr. Foster in his article. While we 
are very glad to see any article published that promotes safe 
blasting practices, it has been our experience that any state 
ments which are printed that are not in agreement with the 
facts are likely to cause difficulties for those who read them and 
are guided by them. Therefore, we wish to advise you and 
Mr. Foster, to whom we shall direct a copy of this letter, as 
follows: 

All nitroglycerine dynamites of which we know as made 
at this time have absorbent ingredients that are not inert but 
are consumed in the explosion. The strength markings for 
straight nitroglycerine dynamites only denote the percentage of 
nitroglycerine in the formula. This does not apply to grades 
other than the straight nitroglycerine dynamites 

As to burning dynamite, there is always the possibility of 
an explosion. Insofar as we know, it is impossible to define the 
exact conditions that cause a burning dynamite to detonate 
Therefore, we recommend that all burning shall be done with 
the thought in mind that detonation might take place. 

Modern dynamites do not freeze at 42° to 46°F. Ethylene 
glycol (such as is used in radiator anti-freeze solutions) is ni- 
trated with the glycerine and with this mixture dynamites can 
be made that may be used at sub-zero temperatures with no fear 
of freezing. 

It is customary to place magazine warning signs not on 
the magazine but in such a position that someone shooting 
through the sign will not hit the magazine. Experience has 
shown the wisdom of this precaution. 

We do not favor burying unused or unexploded electric 
blasting caps. They should be destroyed by detonating them. 

For your information, we are sending to you and Mr 
Foster, complimentary copies of our pamphlet “Safety in the 
Handling and Use of Explosives.” 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) 
D. M. McFarland, Chairman 
Technical Committee 


July, 1955 
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tinues seasonal and 
changed. 

GENERAL: Late rains in the South- 
east and in other areas helped 
movement of fertilizers during this 
season which was plagued for the 
most part by too little moisture. 
Fertilizer manufacturers are now 
booking raw materials for the new 
season with no expected shortages 
except possibly on organic am- 
moniates. 


prices un- 


CF Staff—Compiled TONNAGE REPORTS 


FERTILIZER TONNAGE REPORTS (in equivalent short tons) 
Compiled by COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER Staff 


May Aoril Jan.-Feb.-Mar. Quarter July thru December Year 
State 1955 tié«9S'S 1954 1954 1953 «1953-54 


Alaboma 112,559 69,558 244,382 433,542 498,391 267 041 147,702 087,763 
Arkansas 42,002 W062 72,578 134,588 166,326 52,438 366,225 
Georgio 226,707 262,764 377,103 328,956 385,809 218,027 361,254 
Lovisiana 33,281 25,253 55,314 123,971 140,513 84,706 316,757 
Missouri 64,582 91,951 102,326 189,35) 273,137 256,427 756,457 
N. Caroline 216,217 168,097 451,785 123,971 140,513 84,706 316,757 
Oklahoma 9,008 11,777 13,913 35,770 41,182 71,558 144,367 
5. Caroline 75,09€ 40,880 156,388 521,731 591,731 939,678 
Tennessee 104,721 160,585 88,416 63,463 83,633 523,300 
Texas 60,376 61,080 63,947 214,995 205,622 

California (reports submitted quarterly) 283,155 214,105 

Virginia (reports submitted quarterly) 287 ,367 305,316 

Indione (reports submitted semi-annually) 

Kentucky (reports submitted semi-annually) ; 
New Jersey (reports submitted semi-annually) 289,614 
Washington (reports submitted semi-annually) ° 


GA PFES Visiting 
Prize Pastures 

Members of the Georgia Plant Food 
Educational Society have this month 
been visiting some of the farms 
which have won prizes in their three 
years of Grazing System Contests, 
and holding meetings at which irri- 


TOTAL 965,149 


(not yet reported) * Not compiled 


MARKETS 


ORGANICS: The market on ferti- 
lizer organics continues strong with 
producers in heavily sold positions. 
Leather Nitrogenous has been sold 
for the new season at prices of $4.10 
to $5.10 per unit of Ammonia f.o.b. 
production point. 

CASTOR POMACE: Producers con 
tinue in a sold up position at the 
$37.50 price, in bags, FOB Eastern 
production points. No offerings for 
September forward have been re- 
reported and it is a question as to 
how much will be available for the 
new season. Castor from the Texas 
Oklahoma area is expected to be 
very little and in most probability 
none at all for the new season. 
DRIED BLOOD: Due to weakness in 
the feed market, Dried Ground 
Blood is being purchased in greater 
quantities by the fertilizer market. 
Chicago market is around $5.00 per 
unit of Ammonia, unground, in bags. 
New York market is about the same. 
POTASH: The domestic prices on 
Muriate have settled down to a con- 
tract basis of 36¢ per unit carlots, 
bulk, f.o.b. New Mexico shipping 
points. Imported Potash is estab- 
lished for the coming season at 
57%¢ per unit K20 on Muriate ex- 
vessel Atlantic ports. Exvessel price 
on Sulphate of Potash is 90¢ per 
unit of K20 in bulk. Manufacturers 
are booking contracts in good 
volume. 

GROUND COTTON BUR ASH: 
Movement of this source of Potash, 
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942,007 1,626,152 3,442,486 3,769,438 


2,632,227 2,474,080 11,532,795 


| Omitted from column total to allow comparison 


primarily in the form of carbonate 
of potash, continues steady and sup- 
plies adequate to meet the demand. 
Current analysis varies from 38% 
to 41% K20 allowing for the ma- 
terial to deliver at approximately 
the same cost as domestic Sulphate 
of Potash. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK: The majority 
of the Phosphate Rock mines in 
Florida are shut down pending 
agreement between management and 
the unions regarding labor contracts. 
Superphosphate manufacturers for 
a month or so prior to expiration of 
labor contracts in the mines, in many 
cases, built inventories prior to the 
shut down. Prices remain firm and 
unchanged. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE: Supplies of 
both Triple and Normal Superphos- 
phate are in comfortable position 
and prices unchanged. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE: Prices for 
the new season are unchanged for 
the most part compared with the 
present season’s basis. Demand is 
seasonal. 


NITRATE OF SODA: Demand con- 


Windin 


up a three-months tour of 
plants, fee 


plants and public utilities, 


gation, fertilization and general farm 
practices have been discussed in 
terms of the winning farms. 


Blaw-Knox Bulletin 
Lists Complete Services 
Complete engineering and con- 
struction services available through 
the Chemical Plants Division of the 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
are explained in new bulletin, No. 
2505, just issued. The Bulletin, which 
is available upon request, outlines 
Chemical Plants Division services 
from preliminary surveys to initial 
operation of process plants. 


Link-Belt Describes New 
Overhead Conveyor Trolley 

A new line of ball bearing trolleys 
for overhead conveyors is described 
in 20-page Book published by Link- 
Belt Company. The new trolleys are 
rugged and simple in design and are 
engineered to assure rolling contact 
with the track at all times. Book No. 
2536 includes description and di- 
mension data on the entire line, 
application data, and description of 
the commonly used attachments, For 
your copy, write to Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Dept., PR, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


United States experiment stations, equipment 
group of five agricultural specialists from 


rurkey were recent guests of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation in Baltimore. Earlier 
in their tour the five visited Olin Mathieson’s Ammo-Phos plant at Pasadena, Texas, as 
part of their study of fertilizer manufacture and distribution. Shown with the Turkish 


specialists here is Dr 


Arthur M. Smith, Olin Mathieson chief agriculturist (third from left) 
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Fulton will get bags to you FAST I 


Save time—avoid costly delays. 
Call Fulton for immediate printing and shipment of bags from any one 
of these plants: Atlanta - Dallas - Denver - Kansas City - Los Angeles - 


Minneapolis - New Orleans - St. Louis - Savannah 





And, of course, you can count on Fulton for: 
a, 
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Also, extra tough WPPL waterproof paper lined textile bags for extra tough jobs. 
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INDUSTRY CALENDAR 


Dote 


July 14-15 
Aug. 14-19 
_ 74 
Oct, 17-18 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 2-3 
Nov. 7-8 
Dec. 5-7 


Organization 


Southwest Grade Hearings 
Agronomy, Soil Science 
Nat'l Ag. Chem. Assn. 
Fertilizer Safety Section 
Middle West Soil 

Pacific N.W. Plant Food 
California Fertilizer Assn. 
Ag. Ammonia Institute 


1956 


Jan, 4-4 
Feb. 15-17 


Weed Society of America 
Western Weed Control Conf. 


City 

Galveston, Texas 
Davis, Cal. 

Spring Lake, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bend, Oregon 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Place 


Buccaneer Hotel 
Univ. of Calif. 
Essex & Sussex 

La Salle Hotel 
Sherman Hotel 
Pilot Butte Inn 
Mark Hopkins Hotel 


New York Hotel 
Univ. of Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 
Davis, Calif. 


MISSOURI SOIL AND NUTRITION MEET 


The annual meeting of the Soil 
Fertility and Plant Nutrition Coun- 
cil of Missouri was held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, June 2nd. Dr. 
George Smith, O. T. Coleman and 
John Falloon of the Soils Depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture 
conducted a tour of the University’s 
South Farm for the group and dis- 
cussed results secured from the re 
search and demonstration program 
being conducted by the college. 


Dr. W. A. Albrecht discussed with 
the group the results being obtained 
on Sanborn Field. 


Following the luncheon at the 
Student Union, the annual business 
meeting of the council was held, with 
Francis Best, Council President pre 
siding. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve the coming year: 

President, Henry K. Lange, Lange 
Brothers, St. Louis, Missouri; Vice 
President, Perry Onstot, Davison 
Chemical Co., Joplin, Missouri; Sec- 
retory-Treasurer, George La Rock, 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Nine members of the 
Directors were elected 


Board of 
as follows: 


William Mainard, Farm 
Montgomery City, 
Jacquier, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri; George La 
Rock, Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp., 
Columbia, Missouri; R. G. Graham, 
Virginia-Carolina Co., Knob Lick, 
Missouri; Harry B. Turpin, King 
City, Missouri; G. W. Houx, Thomp 
son Phosphate, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Henry K. Lange, Lange 
Brothers, St. Louis, Missouri; Fran 
cis Best, Spencer Chemical Compa 
ny, Kansas City, Missouri; Perry 
Onstot, Davison Chemical Company. 
Perlin, Missouri. 

Dr. W. A. Albrecht and John Fal 
loon will also serve as Honorary 
Directors of the Council 

One of the 
Council is 


Bureau, 
Missouri; L. L. 


which the 
in Missouri 


projects 
sponsoring 
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is a series of improved pasture dem- 
onstrations. Emery Thompson of 
Adair County, one of the cooperat- 
ing farmers, spoke to the group in 
regard to the demonstration pasture 
which has been developed on his 
farm. Gaylon Fanning, County 
Agent of Adair County, outlined the 
program which was used on the 
Thompson farm and John Falloon, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Some 300 people including ferti- 
lizer manufacturers, dealers, and 
salesmen were on hand for the an- 
nual South Carolina fertilizer con- 
vention held at the Sandhill Branch 
Experiment Station, June 2. 

The day’s festivities included tours 
which made stops at some 13 or 14 
principal research projects located 
on the experiment station farm. 
They heard discussions about peach 
production, effects of rates and time 
for applying potash, sources of ni- 
trogen and phosphorous, rates of 
applying fertilizer for maximum 
yields, insecticide residues, sources 
of minor elements in cotton produc- 
tion, lawn and fertilizer 
treatments for alfalfa. Additional 
discussions included information 
about the new nonshattering sesame 
variety which has just been released 
by the S. C. Experiment Station: 
two outstanding Bermuda grasses, 
Coastal and Suwannee; and results 
from irrigated and unirrigated plots 
of cotton, tobacco, and other princi- 
pal crops. 

The group visited the new live 
stock diagnostic and research labo- 
ratory which is being used to help 
prevent and combat livestock di 
seases in the state. Laboratory space 
contains separate facilities for post- 
mortem work, pathology, blood- 
testing work, and equipment sterli- 
zation. 


grasses, 


The principal speaker for the after- 
noon program was Dr. O. B. Garri- 


Soils Specialist of the College of 
Agriculture, pointed out that there 
is much that can be accomplished in 
developing better pasture programs 
throughout the State. Jack Rotra- 
mel of the Macon County Soil Serv- 
ice, one of the cooperating dealers 
in the pasture demonstration, spoke 
on the value of pasture demonstra- 
tions to farmers. 


Dr. W. A. Albrecht addresed the 
group on the subject of “Looking 
Ahead.” Dr. Albrecht pointed out 
the various important aspects which 
an improved soil fertility program 
can contribute to better farming 
throughout the State. 


The Soil Fertility and Plant Nu- 
trition Council of Missouri is a 
non-profit organization, which was 
organized last year for the purpose 
of promoting, encouraging and as- 
sisting in a program of increasing 
soil productivity and better farming 
practices pertaining to soil fertility 
end plant nutrition. 


FERTILIZER GROUP 


son, director, S. C. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Dr. Garrison out- 
lined briefly the vast research pro- 
gram underway at the Sandhill Sta- 
tion, the main station at Clemson, 
and at the 4 other branch stations 
located throughout the state. 

Other speakers who appeared 
briefly on the afternoon program 
included Thomas W. Morgan, assist- 
ant extension director; Ed Sallenger, 
Jr., Florence, president, S. C. Plant 
Food Educational Society; R. H. 
Lemmon, Winnsboro, retired Fair- 
field county agricultural agent; 
W. H. Rhodes, acting superintendent, 
Sendhill Station; Harold Major, at- 
torney, Anderson; R. W. Bailey, 
county agent, Richland county; Roy 
J, Ferree, leader, Clemson Horti- 
culture Extension Work; Dr. W. H. 
Garman, American Plant Food 
Council, Washington, D. C.; and 
S. A. Williams, extension cotton 
ginning specialist. 

B. D. Cloaninger, head, Clemson 
Fertilizer Inspection and Analysis 
Department, arranged the program 
end was in charge of te day’s 
activities. 


St. Regis Consolidates 

Chicago Offices 

St. Regis Paper Company announces 
that the Chicago sales offices of its 


various Divisions have been 


solidated. 


con- 
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Get Better Ammoniation 


WITH NATURAL-TEXTURE 


V-C Triple Superphosphate 


Quality is the watchword at the big, new 
V-C Triple Superphosphate plant at Nichols, 
Florida. Here, V-C Triple Superphosphate is 
produced so that it retains its natural, desir- 
able texture—a big help to you in simpler, fas- 
ter ammoniation in your plant. This superior 
texture also helps you cut down on recycling at 


your mixing machines. V-C Natural-Texture 
Triple Superphosphate is backed by many 
years of experience and production know-how. 
V-C pioneered in the production of concen- 
trated superphosphate as far back as 1907, 
when it put into operation, at Charleston, S.C., 
the first large-scale plant in the United States. 


Depend on V-C to supply your Triple Superphosphate needs. 
Newly-expanded facilities and years of skill in production now 
combine to bring you Natural-Texture Triple Superphosphate 
designed to fit your production programs. Write or call now! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 
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MOBILIZATION OF SCIENCE 
FOR GOOD OF AGRICULTURE 


America’s farm and commodity 
organizations are closing ranks to 
support what may be the biggest 
development in agricultural research 
and education in almost a century. 

They are proposing a long-range 
plan for putting science to work 
for agriculture just as hard as 
science is working for the rest of 
the nation’s economy. 

News of the plan came in a speech 
by Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, at the open- 
ing session of the 16th annual 
American Cotton Congress. 

Mr. Blake made particular refer- 
ence to the system of government 
research and extension which had 
its origin in the 1860's, when the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
and the state land-grant college 
were set up. 

Under the long-range plan, ap- 
propriations for this system of serv- 
ing farmers through science would 
be just about doubled over the next 
five years, 

While there is still a great deal 
of work to be done on the plan, 
state and federal agricultural work- 
ers have outlined their research and 
educational needs, listing facilities 
and personnel required to carry out 
the program. This has been ap- 
proved at a staff level by all the 
organizations concerned, and now 
awaits action at the policy level. 
The proposal now is being studie1 
by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and will be considered by the Bud- 
get Bureau and the White House 
before it is eventually submitted to 
the Congress. 


28 STATE MEETING 


(Following is a report of representa- 
tives of 28 States, issued at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, the afternoon of 
June 8, 1955, following a conference 
to discuss long-range development 
of programs for rural development.) 

Representatives of agencies from 
28 States and the District of Colum- 
bia wound up a two-day meeting 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tennessee, encouraged by the out- 
look for long range programs to 
boost incomes and stimulate better 
living conditions in many farming 
areas, 

Among the methods of attack 
agreed upon by working committees 
and reviewed by the conference are: 

1. On the Federal level, both the 
interdepartmental (Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Health, Educa- 
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tion and Welfare) and intradepart- 
mental committees now existing 
should continue to function. 

2. State Advisory Committees 
representing all agencies and or- 
ganizations servicing agriculture 
should be established and should 
take leadership both in State activi- 
ties and in setting patterns for 
county committee operations and 
programs. 

3. Emphasis at all times should 
be placed on local initiative in mak- 
ing decisions. 

4. Commitments must be made 
as to the kind and amount of help 
needed at the county level to do 
the job. Programs should be vigor- 
ous and thorough. One work com- 
mittee in an informal report put it: 
“Should not try to pawn off a feeble 
effort at rural development as the 
real thing.” 

5. The conference recognized the 
need for additional information and 
methods of obtaining that informa- 
tion or “research”. The implication 
involves more than new research; 
it involves a compilation and evalu- 
ation of past and current research 
as it might apply to specific areas 
and circumstances. 

6. Particular emphasis was placed 
on stimulation of local private initi- 
ative through civic clubs, churches, 
farm organizations, youth and other 
organizations. 

7. Although rural development 
programs emphasize agricultural 
employment, they must include in- 
dustrial, educational and _ recrea- 
tional developments as well as those 
relating to health. Expansion of 
local industries should be encour- 
aged. 

8. Families must be encouraged 
to participate in the locally-devised 
programs. Confident, close rela- 
tionships with family and neigh- 
borhood leaders must be established. 

9. In summary, outstanding em- 
phasis was placed on local initiative 
and participation, on availability of 
credit (but not as a cure-all in it- 
self), and on the need for clear 
commitments on financial help and 
additional employees to get the job 
done. While many States are doing 
some work closely related to rural 
development, additional programs 
must be vigorously carried out. The 
States stand ready—as this meeting 
clearly demonstrated—to cooperate 
closely and promptly in a coordi- 
nated attack on low incomes and low 
standards of living in the farming 
areas under discussion. 


States represented at the confer- 
ence were: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. The U. S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor and 
Health, Education and Welfare were 
represented, as well as officials of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Agricultural Research Service, 
Federal Extension Service, Farmers 
Home Administration, Forest Serv- 
ice. Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Office of the Secretary. The 
Farm Credit Administration also 
sent a delegate. About 125 persons 
attended the conference. 


DEL-MAR-VA Annual Meeting 

The Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fer- 
tilizer Association 34th annual con- 
vention was held June 25, George 
Washington Hotel, Ocean City, Md. 
Participating briefly in the program 
were Edgar H. McGrath, president, 
and Louis H. Wilson, representing 
both the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil and the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. George E. Smith, Professor of 
Soils, University of Missouri, ad- 
dressed the group on “What Makes 
Fertilizer Move.” Dr. Smith told the 
group that fertilizer is the one cost 
the farmer can recover; if the year 
is bad he can capitalize the next year 
on the application. Taxes are not re- 
funded and labor is lost, along with 
other costs, but fertilizer is there 
for the next season. 

Convention committees were: Pro- 
gram: Enos Valliant, chm., Edgar 
McGrath, J. Otis McAllister; Regis- 
tration: Ted Smith, Chm., James R. 
Ford; Ladies Entertainment: Mrs. 
John Morris, Chm., Mrs. T. Scott 
Purse, Mrs. Wm. B. Tilghman, Mrs. 
Ralph A. Ross; Mens Entertainment: 
J. Otis McAllister, Chm., Dallas D. 
Culver, F. Nash Strudwick. 

The association’s membership is 
comprised of the following com- 
panies: A. S. Wolley Co., Seaford, 
Dorchester Fertilizer Co., Cambridge, 
E. S. Valliant & Son, Inc., Center- 
ville, Farmers and Planters Co., 
Salisbury, Huston, Culver & Co., 
Seaford, Milford Fertilizer Co., Mil- 
ford, Peerless Fertilizer Co., Chester- 
town, Valliant Fertilizer Co., Laurel, 
Warner W. Price Co., Smyrna, Wil- 
liam B. Tilgham Co., Salisbury- Po- 
comoke, Worchester Fertilizer Co., 
Snow Hill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BONDED EQUIPMENT BARGAINS FOR THE FER- 
TILIZER INDUSTRY. Buy from manufacturer and 
save. Vibrating Screens—Sizes 2’x4’ to 5’xl4’; 1 to 5 
decks. For any screening operation. Priced from $395.00. 
Troughing Idler Conveyors. Save up to 50%. Belt widths, 
14” to 48”. Any length. Priced from $622.00, including 
belt. New Conveyor Belting: 4-ply, 28 oz. duck, %” x 
1/32” rubber covers. Stock sizes: 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 
24”, 30”. Priced from $2.50/ft. Bonded All Steel 3-roll, 5” 
diameter Troughing Idlers. Available for 14”, 16”, 18”, 
20”, 24”, 30”, 36”, 48” belt. Priced from $16.50. Same sizes 
available in l-roll, 5” diameter Return Idlers. Priced 
from $6.38. Write for Free catalog, belting sample and 
prices. Bonded Scale Company, 111 Kingston, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





WANTED: Young man capable of superintending fer- 
tilizer plant with fifty thousand ton capacity. State ex- 
perience, age and references. Weaver Fertilizer 
Company, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE: Rotary Dryers 5’ x 30’, 5’ x 40’, 4’6” x 50’, 
5’ x 67’, 6’ x 60’, 9’ x 80’. (1) Pressure Tank 13,000 gal. 
220#. Also Mixers, Storage Tanks, Screens, Elevators. 
Send us your inquiries. Brill Equipment Company, 2402 
Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Brand new Chattanooga acid phosphate 
cart wheels—bargain price. Blount Fertilizer Co., 
Greenville, N. C. 


FOR SALE: Fertilizer Plant complete with new granu- 
lating unit. Capacity 10 ton per hour. Sell on terms. 
P. O. Box 1251, Sioux City, lowa 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER. Age 46, suc- 
cessful background in “A” plant operation, Fully ex- 
perienced in handling labor and labor relations, safety, 
cost, quality and inventory control, ships, equipment 
maintenance and materials ordering. Desires change after 
long service with large company. Box #26, Commercial 
Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED SALESMANAGER: Aggressive young man 
with imagination and new ideas. Fertilizer experience 
necessary. Must know marketing and _ distribution 
methods. Mutual Fertilizer Co., Box 666, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


WANTED job as plant superintendent. Over seventeen 
years experience as superintendent. Twenty six years 
experience in the business. Write Box #23 c/o Com- 
mercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 








Wiley & Company, Inc. 
| 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 














Calvert & Read Streets | 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. | 











LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 
Three Convenient Laboratories 


P. O. Box 1558 P. O. Box 789 P. O. Box 629 
Atlanta, (1) Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N. C. 











CHEMICAL OR MECHANICAL ENGINEER: For main- 
tenance and project work, agricultural chemical process- 
ing: age 21-30; St. Louis area. Applicant must be con- 
genial, energetic and willing to accept future and 
additional responsibilities of supervisory and administra- 
tive nature. Employe benefits. Pleasant employer 
relationship. State salary requirements and qualifica- 
tions. Box #9, c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., 
N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


WANTED: Used Stedman or Worthington one ton mixer, 
also HA Hough—must be located in Iowa, Nebr., Kans., 
Mo., or Ill. Box #25, c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75—3rd 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


LULING, TEXAS 

This South Texas city presents unusual opportunity for 
establishment of Manufacturing or Distribution center 
Farm Chemicals and Commercial Fertilizer. Well situat- 
ed relative agricultural areas of state and well located 
on railroad and trunk line highways, Attractive tax and 
utility rates. Healthy labor conditions. Inquiries invited, 
Luling Chamber of Commerce, Luling, Texas. 


FOR SALE: One used one-ton Sturtevant batch mixing 
unit complete with extra elevator for elevating fertilizer 
to storage belt. Includes screen, hammer mill, Exact 
Weight scales, sewing machine, bag conveyor, clod 
breaker in No. 1. elevator hopper. Both elevators, chain 
and buckets new. Everything reconditioned and like 
new. One reconditioned Sturtevant one-half ton batch 
mixer. Used very little and like new. One two-ton U. 8S. 
superphosphate acidulating pan in excellent condition, 
Six Exact Weight bagging scales at less than wholesale 
cost. LONGHORN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, BOX 
486, SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS. 


FOR SALE: (4) 15,000 gal. Vertical Welded Steel Tanks 
with coils. (12) 3000 gal. Horiz. Aluminum Tanks. (12) 
Rotary Kilns and Dryers: 7’ x 60’, 6 x 50’, 5’ x 30’ 
4’ 6” x 40’, 10’ 6” D x 105’, 3’ x 25’. Also pulverizers, Mix- 
ers and Conveying Equipment. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1426 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


AGRONOMIST WANTED 


Large chemical company needs experienced man to keep 
development and sales departments informed on trends in 
fertilizer markets. Must be able to determine what is being 
used and how it is distributed in various areas. Please send 
experience record and salary requirement to Box 24, Com- 
mercial Fertilizer, 75—3rd $t., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 











VERMICULITE FINES 
(Fertilizer Conditioner) 
Truck and Carload Quantities 
American Vermiculite Company, Inc. 


Phones 2201 & 2301 
Roan Mountain, Tennessee 








SHUEY & COMPANY, INC. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phos- 
phate Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock 
Phosphate Export Association. Official Weigher and 
Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion at Savannah; also Official Chemist for National 
Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
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GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


Experience is an arch to build upon— 


The National Plant Food Institute begins operation this month 


with an abundance of experience to guide it in service to agriculture 


and the fertilizer industry. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





HEAVY DUTY 
BAG CLOSING 


—calls for 
r+) 


equipment! ap 


NION SPECIAL builds 

sewing heads and auxiliary 
equipment for closing all types 
and sizes of filled bags. These 
sewing heads set the standard 
the world over for speed, eco- 
nomy, and dependability - 
wherever the product is bagged. 
They stand up longer in all kinds 
of service and under the most 
severe working conditions. They 
are capable of high production 
day-in and day-out. For detailed 
information, ask for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 200. See our nearest 


representative or write today. 


Union Speciak MACHINE COMPANY 


412 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


@ SEND FOR 
BULLETIN No. 200 





